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Delivery of Oil Filters and special 


OIL CABINETS, 


rHE 
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With a Wells’ waste oil 
filter you can use your oil 
several times over and 
change it more often. A 
thoroughly reliable supply 
of oil is assured with the use 
“4 of Wells’ special filter pads 
~ uf which work in conjunction 
nm with Wells’ patent syphon 


feed. The oil delivered from 
P 
ne 4 a Wells’ filter can be used 
wh with complete confidence. 
~7 
J Write for fuller particulars 
< of these filters 


**Wells’ 
Filter Pads from Stock ”’ 


Also makers of 
BARREL POURERS & 


PORTABLE PARAFFIN HEATER PLANTS 
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Wheels of industry the world over are turned 
by ? f 


ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 





‘a * : 
Hit Try ryTrays 
oathte Pe 
i 


4 a ; 


et 
ter all 
heat 


in the paint, varnish and chemical works 


Whenever a power drive is are helping to increase produc- 
needed, there is a BIH motor tion. Over half-a-century’s 
that will do the job efficiently experience of this branch of 
and economically. In industries electrical engineering enables 
all over the world, BTH motors —BTH to offer the motor with the 
mounting, enclosure, rating, and 
performance best suited to the 
application. 





BTH factories are 
exceptionally well equipped 
to make both 

STANDARD and SPECIAL 


machines in large quantities 


THE 


— |" BRITISH THOMSON- HOUSTON | 


Member of the “AE gro up oF « companies 
COMPANY LIMITED, RUGBY, ENGLAND 
A4753 L 
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Having a hand in Productivity 












IN EVERY INDUSTRY OR TRADE, electrical 
equipment is the key to modern produc- 
tion methods. There are probably more 
production-boosting and money-saving 
devices than you know of. Your 
Electricity Board can help you and give 
you sound advice. 


Individual Drive 


Individual drive means DOW 






r 









- exactly where it is wanted. The 
They can also make available to you, motor is built into the tool and direct 
on free loan, several films on the uses of coupled to the driven shaft. Efficiency 
electricity in Industry produced by § is higher, floor space is saved, belts are 
the Electrical Development Association done away with. The machine is a self- 
; contained unit and the drive is direct. 
E.D.A. are publishing a series ol The , pes } " % helt = 0 
“nm . . po 1 ¢ art Alo Fears, i ICLIS .) 
books on“ Electricity and Productivity”’. iain tensitine ie 
Four titles are available at the moment ; Individual d oe F 
naividual arive means that the motor 
they deal with Higher Production, : } ; ‘ : Fi : 
| 7} M : Is ii { ‘iS fatlored to tix lvol control 1s 
ig hting, aterials Handling, anc simplified and there is no waste of power. 
Resistance Heating The books are 8/6 The tool does the work at the highest 
each (9/- post free) and the Electricity speed and the lowest cost: lowest in 
Boards (or E.D.A. themselves) can maintenance, lowest in rejects, lowest 
supply you. in power consumption. Putting the 
er power where it is wanted is 





only one of the aids to 
higher productivity that 
Electricity can bring you. 
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fov PRODUCTIVIT Vike Shetelds Miscedleel Diceehenmncnt Accectaticn. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 








GRIFFIN & GEORGE GROUP 


THE CHEMICAL AGE 


Another 


Griffin & George Ltd have pleasure in an 
nouncing that in addition to the facilities 
offered by their London and Birmingham 
laboratory furniture factories, they are nou 
associated with Grundy Equipment Ltd 


in the production of 


LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 
IN METAL 


Inquiries regarding laboratory furniture 
manufactured in wood or metal will 


receive prompt attention 


GRIFFIN & TATLOCK 
DIVISION DIVISION DIVISION 
London Manchester Birmingham ilperton (Middlesex) 


Glasgow & Edinburgh 


REGISTERED 





OFFICE - KEMBLE STREET: KINGSWAY 


& Birmingham 


LONDON 


STANDLEY BELCHER & MASON W & J CEORGE & BECKER 


W 


. 
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HAVE YOU A WORKS 
FIRE BRIGADE ? 


Fire Loss in the United Kingdom runs to 
some £25,000,000 per annum, the bulk of 


which occurs in industrial concerns 


FIRE PROTECTION REVIEW. recog- 
nised as the Technical Newspaper of the 

Industrial Fire services, Carries month by or] Sea 
month, many features and of 

special value to executives in any wav 
connected with industrial Fire protection 
and extinction and safety 


articles 


measures, 





by 
Oo 
Fill in the form for a free specimen ne all — ae ee — <a = a Sal 
copy and subscription details to: ’ : Please send, without obligation on our part, a specimen copy 
FIRE PROTECTION of FIRE PROTECTION REVIEW ar jet of subscriptior 
For attention of 
REVIEW a. 
BENN BROTHERS, LIMITED, iP ieee 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, ; 
London, E.C.4, England | 
| Date 
i 








CHEMICAL PLANT & PROCESSES 


The Kestner organisation 
serves many industries. In 
fact, wherever chemicals are 
manufactured or used it is 
more than likely that you will 
find some Kestner plant—it 
may be a stirrer or other 
small item—it may be a large 
spray drier or the entire 
process plant. Whatever it 
be, large or smali, you will 
find it doing ‘a good job.”’ 


lf you are needing new plant, 
Kestners can help you on any 
of the following subjects :— KESTNER 
ACID HANDLING ACID low Twin Shaft Ferebhs Propeller Stirrer (Patent applied for) 
RECOVERY PLANT + DRYING 


PLANT + EVAPORATION PLANT + FLUID HEAT TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS + GAS ABSORPTION 
AND REACTION SYSTEMS’ - ISOLECTRIC SYSTEM FOR PROCESS HEATING ° KEEBUSH 
LABORATORY AND PILOT PLANTS . STIRRERS AND MIXING EQUIPMENT 


Kestner’s CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


KESTNER EVAPORATOR & ENGINEERING CO.,LTD. 5 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Fisons Limited 


PEST CONTROL LTD 


announce that as from Jan. lr, 19455 
Pest Control Ltd. of Cambridge 


will change its name to 


FISONS 
PEST CONTROL LTD 


Fisons Pest Control Ltd. will continue 
to trade independently ads previously 
and its headquarters will remain 


at Bourn, Cambridge. 
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e Fire and Accident Prevention and Protection 











LAO SANE TD NEN RT 


@ ‘‘ Evertrusty In- @ *‘ Evertrusty ’’ In- 





This set of 





5 BOOKLETS 
ANS form a complete 

dl eu 
' Lo guide to 

Be RUSTY 
Se 7 inpustRia sarery AMS 
- — The ** Evertrusty ’’ Industrial Glove booklet illus- 

“S ren trates and describes our range of industrial gloves, 


gauntlets and mitts in all materials for all purposes. 
The ‘* Evertrusty ’’ Goggle and Respirator booklet 


dustrial Glove dustrial Goggle illustrates and describes our range of industrial 
Booklet. and Respirator goggles, spectacles, respirators, hoods and face 





@ ‘ Evertrusty ' Pro- 


tective Clothing, @ ‘‘Evertrusty’’ Sun- 
Boots and Head- dry Safety Appli- 
gear Booklet ance Booklet 


shields. The ‘‘ Evertrusty’’ Protective Cloth- 
ing booklet deals with industrial clothes in all 
materials for all purposes, industrial footwear 
and head protectors. The “* Evertrusty ’’ Sun- 
dry Safety Appliances booklet illustrates and 
describes gas-masks, machine guards, safety 
belts, fire-fighting equipment, etc., etc. Please 
write for free copies of booklets No, 2. 


WALLA CH *222, 


49, TABERNACLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel. : CLErkenwell 1448 9 




















Once dermatitis gets to work—hands are soon out 
of work. Hands which are in constant contact with 
chemical irritants need a constant safeguard. By 
acting as a barrier against dermatitis, Rozalex 
keeps all hands active on the job. There is a type 
for every trade. Send for free sample and leaflet 

‘he Skin in Industry” to Rozalex Ltd., ro Nor- 
folk Street, Manchester, 2. 


ROZALEX 


DERMATITIS BARRIER CREAMS 





Remember safety first can 
depend on your ordering— 
GUARD Industrial Gloves— 
in Cotton, Chrome, Asbes 
/ tos Nylon Rubber and 

.= / PVG GUARD Overalls 

/ well cut in hard wearing 

ee materials. And the best in all 
) types of Protective Clothing, 

Footwear and Headwear. 
Please write for illustrated 


catalogue 


z AIRGUARD LTD. 
103, KING ST., LONDON, W.6 
Tel RIV 3642-3-4-5 
and Shaftesbury Bidgs. 
61, Station St. BBRMINGHAM 5 


yTECT 
end SIP, ve a 
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¢ Fire and Accident Prevention and Protection 
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re 
Enquiries to 


HEAD OFFICE: EAGLE WORKS 
LONDON OFFICE « ARTILLERY HOUSE - 


( ‘onsult 


PROD: Alpe! 


LTo 


aah Seer. 


for 


The solution to the safe 
conveyance of corrosive fluids 
are 


WEDNESBURY - TEL * WED 0284 5 LINES 








ARTILLERY ROW - SWI - TEL: ABBEY 3816 

















SAFETY FIRST 
THE “OLDBURY” PATENT 
CARBOY DISCHARGER 


will empty and elevate up to 50 feet | 
the contents of any carboy, bottle or 
vessel, and complies with ali the con- 
ditions of the Factory Act of 1937. 


KESTNER’S 


5, Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, London, S.W. 


_fMMAAAAAAIAAAMAAAAA AAA 
3 New Revised S 
sELECTRIC SHOCK CARD=> 


The Electrical Journal Shock Card, shows, = 
< by means of new illustrations with clear 
Sand concise instructions, how artificial > 

respiration by the Schafer method should > 
s be applied. ‘Supplied varnished and with S 
scord. (134 x 22°) 3s. 6d. 


(Including postage in U.K. 3s. 9d.) 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E.C4. 
WW WW W WW WWW WWW WW ZW = 


WWWWWwy 


Ernest Benn Limited 
= 











cot aaa 
FIRE FIEND 


FEARS RAPID, RELIABLE 


NU-SWIFT ! 


Unseen by you, the Fire Fiend 
searches everywhere for easy prey. 
Are you well equipped to fight back 
if he picks on you for his next victim? 


Nu-Swift Ltd., 25 Piccadilly London W.1. REG 5724 





In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 








Ghe 
Jeffco 4 


FACE SCREEN 


Reg. Design 751914 
Patent applied for 





Perfect protection | 

when grinding or 

machining Com- | 

fortable to wear, \ J 

stands clear of the = 

face, adjustable to 

any angle. non-inflam. celluloid easily renewable 


J. & E. FERRIS;LTD 33 Museum St., London, W.C 
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TELCON 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 


TOOLS 


Beryllium Copper Safety Tools, by reason of their comparatively 
high thermal conductivity, have little tendency to spark and can 
be employed with confidence in dangerous atmospheres. The 
great strength and hardness of these tools gives them a perform- 
ance and length of life assuring their superiority in this field, 
and their best recommendation is their widespread use by major 


industrial concerns handling inflammable materials. 


Distributors for Great Britain 


BERYLLIUM & COPPER ALLOYS LTD 
47, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.| ABBey 6259 


Manufactured by 
TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION & MAINTENANCE 
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NORTHERN OFFICE : MIDLAND OFFICE : SCOTTISH OFFICE : 
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SHEFFIELD, 4. BIRMINGHAM, 23 
TEL. : SHEFFIELD 20701 TEL. : ERDINGTON 1749 TEL. : SOUTH 2815 
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1s CHEMICAL 
RY FEEDER 




















EXTENSIVELY USED FOR THE APPLICATION F 4 






OF POWDERED REAGENTS FOR WATER 
TREATMENT PURPOSES AND FOR 
MEASURING AND  PROPORTIONING 


POWDERED OR GRANULAR SUBSTANCES 








THE PATERSON ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
83, WINDSOR HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 














Cory ” Bitch 


VACUUM PUMPS 


FOR ron event OR LABORATORY PURPOSES 
ORE OO RTE 













All Types and Sizes for 
All Duties 


Wet and Dry Pumps 
Reciprocating and Rotary 


Single and Two-stage 
High Vacuum Pumps 


List No. 3342 


ad JOulsometer Engineering CLE. 


<— ee tine Elms lronworks, Reading. 
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The Fuel Topic 





ITH the singers gone from the 

doorsteps and poor men_ gather- 

ing winter fuel not likely to come 
into sight or sound again for another 
vear, it is a fitting time to consider the 
national fuel and power problem lo 
have embarked on so gloomy a subject 
immediately before Christmas would 
hardly have struck a seasonal note, so we 
delayed our response to Mr. K. l. 
Spencer's admirable address and plea at 
the recent DSIR Conference on Research 
and Industrial Productivity. Mr. Spencer, 
chief scientist at the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, is an appropriate person to focus 
industrial attention upon this’ funda- 
mental problem, the supply of fuel and 
energy; that supply is the responsibility 
of his Ministry, and senior officials do 
not dwell upon deficiencies or difficulties 
if they are not in fact realities. British 
industry grew up and won world leader- 
ship when coal was cheap and abundant 
here; now that cheapness and abundance 
has gone for ever. 

It is especially in recent years that the 
lack of balance between our coal pro- 
duction and our coal needs has revealed 
itself as a constant rather than occasional 
defect. A severe winter may accentuate 
the facts, but it is clear that they are 
perpetually present. The National Coal 
Board originally estimated for a total 
demand by 1965 of 205-215,000,000 tons 
of coal a year with an additional export 
demand of 25-35,000,000 tons. The target 
set was for a production of 240,000,000 
tons by 1960-65. However, inland 


demand over the past two or three years, 
in spite of the domestic restrictions, has 
been running at aé_ level of over 
200.000,000 tons a vear. It is esti- 





mated that 1954’s usage will prove to 
7,000,000 tons higher than that of 
1953. The gap between need and supply 
is already widening sharply It could 
well amount to 20.000.000 tons by 1960. 

Can nuclear energy enter the picture in 
time? The latest predictions (Sir John 
Cockcroft’s) suggest that by 1965-70 
enough experience in operating power 
units will have been gained for atomic 
power provision on ‘a scale adequate to 
do the job of 20,000,000 tons of coal a 
year. It might be possible for this 
development to be speeded up ‘if the 
need is great. There is, therefore, some 
prospect that by 1960 or 1962 a coal 
deficiency amounting to 20,000,000 tons 
can be balanced by atomic power—but 
not before then. Over the next five or 
six years the gap between coal needs and 
supply seems likely to grow at dangerous 
pace, and in that period there can be 


be 


little help from non-coal sources of 


energy. Furthermore, we might note that 
advance estimates of coal requirements 
have been consistently under-assessed, 
and we might still be under-assessing the 
demand from industry in, say, 1958 
The present recovery in our manufactur- 
ing industries has been greater than was 
expected—it has inevitably required more 
fuel and more power. Such a trend, 
favourable enough from the general view- 
point of national prosperity, might con- 
tinue without recessions But fuel 
supply could then and all too easily 
become the Achilles heel of industrial 
expansion and _ prosperity. Importing 
coal as an industrial raw material is not 
a palatable addition to our present list 
of necessary raw material imports; how- 
ever, in the current year this has been 





— 
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necessary up to an amount of some 
4,000,000 tons. It has already had its 
incidental impact upon our trading con- 
diticns; one of the factors contributing 
to the current rise in sea freight costs is 
the demand made upon cargo space by 
our own coal imports. 

Mr. Spencer's argument that the gap 
will be one of great seriousness in the next 
five, and perhaps ten, years is not in any 
way exaggerated. Indeed, it could be 
falsified only by an industrial depression 
that brought its own reduction in coal 
requirements. There are only three ways 
to try bridging the gap—increase coal out- 
put from the mines, increase oil imports, 
increase the efficiency of fuel utilisation. 
They are easy enough to state. 

An increase in coal output cannot be 
relied upon. Mining productivity has not 
so far displayed a substantial increase, 
although there has been a heavy input of 
extra mechanisation. Mr. Spencer estab- 
lished this grim point by comparing 
coal-mining productivity with that of 
agriculture, showing that the effect of 
mechanising farming had been far more 
striking: he drew a very odd comparison 
here for it is the view of a number of 
agricultural economists that farming out- 
put per man has by no means justified the 
modern scale of investment in farm 
machinery. However, this does not 
reduce the strength of his argument: 
rather, it emphasises its validity with even 
grimmer force. A comparison with the 
effects of mechanisation upon factory 
productivity would perhaps have been too 
painful to make. Furthermore, coal 
quality is falling, partly as a result of 
mechanisation itself, partly because so 
many of the better seams have been 
worked out. If the Chief Scientist of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power cannot be 
more optimistic about the prospects of a 
rising output of coal at home, pessimism 
would seem to be generally justified. 

Increasing our importations of oil is 
the easiest and quickest solution. It 
enlarges our dependence upon raw 
materials from overseas, of course; it has 
formidable strategic dangers: but there 
are the prospects of ultimate relief from 
atomic power (though it might be pointed 
out that atomic power must also be based 
upon imported raw material!). There is 
always the chance that the present search 
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for natural gas in the United Kingdom 
might be successful; if this cannot be 
counted upon, it need not be completely 
ignored. The British Electricity Authority 
is providing its newest power stations 
with dual-firing equipment for using 
either coal or oil; the Gas Board has 
already expressed a preference for plans 
to produce gas from oil rather than for 
total gasification of coal processes. The 
steel industry has already built up an 
annual usage of over 1,000,000 tons of 
oil in the place of coal. 

But the third means of solution, increas- 
ing the efficiency with which we use coal, 
should be the most hopeful and should 
bring the greatest relief. It is up to 
industry to help itself, for ultimately a 
coal supply gap that cannot be bridged 
must lead to restrictions in consumption 
of a less acceptable nature than those that 
have to be faced today. There are huge 
differences between branches of industry 
in coal requirement per £100 or per £1000 
of product. Comparisons. of efficiency in 
fuel utilisation cannot be drawn too 
broadly. But within the same branch of 
industry, fuel utilisation efficiencies show 
alarming variations from factory to fac- 
tory. The average yield per ton of coal in 
breweries is 40 barrels of beer: the highest 
yield yet measured is 112 barrels, the 
lowest is 18.5. In laundries, an average 
weight of | ton of goods is washed for 
each ton of coal used: the highest yield 
measured is 5 tons, the lowest is only 8 
hundredweights. It would hardly be pos- 
sible to arrive at similar data for the 
chemical industry owing to the diversity 
of factory processes within the industry. 
but there is no reason to assume that 
similar differences in fuel usage efficiency 
do not exist. Mr. Spencer’s plea that 
industrial research associations should 
apply their thoughts and influence in this 
direction is sound and stimulating: the 
tasks involved would be short-term and 
advisory rather than long-term and experi- 
mental, and most of .the information 
needed for a fuel economy advisory cam- 
paign is already in existence. Nor is Mr 
Spencer's second suggestion any less prac- 
tical. Companies with departments that 
study such matters as time and methods. 
production planning, etc., should include 
the problem of fuel economy with these 
activities. 
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Notes €° Comments 


Gas Underground 


DEVELOPMENT believed to be 

entirely new in this country is the 

proposed use of a Billingham rock- 
salt mine by the Northern Gas Board as 
a gasholder. Thus, while the search for 
natural reservoirs of gas continues, a 
synthetic underground reservoir is to be 
created for storing gas won from coal. 
[he idea is not new, and in the United 
States the exhausted caverns of natural 
gas production have been successfully 
used for gas storage. The Billingham 
project is unlikely to use former work- 
ings of rock-salt’ mining; rather, it is 
understood that a new cavity will be dug 
out. It may be wondered whether the 
production of this specially shaped cavity 
will add a temporary tonnage to the 
country’s normal supply of. salt. The 
costs of creating this geological gaso- 
meter will be in the region of about 
£100,000, but this is an attractive figure 
when set against the costs of building a 
surface gasholder of similar capacity, 
which would be £400,000 or £500,000. 
Whether the running costs of the salt- 
mine gasholder will be lower than those 
of surface gasholders depends upon the 
method of use; a compression plant 
must be operated for this type of gas 
storage, but the demands upon it will be 
lessened if the gas is not frequently 
drawn off. The expected capacity of the 
salt-mine holder is of the order of 
10,000,000 cubic feet of gas, or about 
13 per cent of the present storage 


capacity in the entire Northern Gas.- 


Board area. 


Continuous Cyanamide 


ALCIUM cyanamide is normally 

manufactured by batch method, the 

reaction between calcium carbide 
and nitrogen taking place in an electric 
furnace. A new German process is con- 
tinuous (USP. 2.687.945), and is based 
upon vapour phase reaction between 
finely pulverised carbide and nitrogen. 
\ solid-gas suspension composed of the 
pulverised calcium carbide and a hydro- 
carbon gas under pressure is fed to a 


refractory brick chamber [There it 
comes into contact with pre-heated 
nitrogen, and excess hydrocarbon gas 
and oxygen are also fed into the reaction 
chamber to assist in maintaining the 
required temperature. A _ high-tempera 
ture zone in the middle of the chamber 
enables a high yield of calcium cyana 
mide to be obtained: below this zone the 
entrance of cooled gases causes a sharp 
lowering of temperature and this leads to 
product separation. Any elementary 
carbon also produced is removed by 
passing oxygen up through the cyana 
mide accumulating at the reaction 
chamber’s outiet. 


Questions of Cost 


HE economic prospects of this new 

process seem unusually interesting. 

Continuous manufacture is likely to 
have lower working costs than batch 
methods of production. But will the cost 
of deriving the heat for this high- 
temperature reaction from hydrocarbon 
gas instead of from an electric furnace 
offset the advantage ? For calcium car- 
bide is the main raw material, and 
calcium carbide must first be produced by 
an electro-chemical process. Therefore, 
an economic site for cyanamide pro- 
duction will be adjacent to an economic 
site for carbide production, that is to 
say, where electric power is cheap, e.g., 
Norway. Calcium cyanamide has tended 
to become a neglected fertiliser since the 
war, but its special merits as a nitro 
genous fertiliser have not vanished. It 
has an initially toxic effect that is useful 
for weed-killing: this effect disappears 
and the nitrogen supply is then beneficial 
to crops. Increased cyanamide produc- 
tion would almost certainly find a ready 
market in Western Europe. 


Odds on Aureomycin 


HE fact that aureomycin and some 
other antibiotics can act as growth- 
increasing food supplements is well 
known by breeders of pigs and poultry. 
The fact that aureomycin will do the 
same thing with racehorses has so far 
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attracted much less attention though it 
may eventually have quite remarkable 
consequences. A * Food of the Gods’ for 
the ‘Sport of Kings’ might reasonably be 
listed as one of the dramatic discoveries 
of 1954. Foals given as little as 1 /280th 
of an ounce of aureomycin per day 
during their first three months of life and 
twice this amount for the next six months 
have gained weight at least 10 per cent 
more rapidly than is normal. The rate of 
gain over the first few months of develop- 
ment is actually 14 per cent higher. This 
has been quite clearly established by a 
1953/54 experiment jointly organised by 
the Agricultural Research Council and 
the National Stud. Twelve foals born in 
the spring of 1953 were divided into 
two groups of six, a control group and 
a test group receiving the aureomycin 
supplements. At five months of age the 
treated foals averaged 60 Ib. 

weight than the control group. 


Photo Finish 


SINGLE experiment so far con- 

ducted and reported (see The 

Veterinary Record, 27 November) 
was too limited in aim and design to 
throw light upon the really intriguing 
questions that are raised. The aureo- 
mycin daily doses were stopped when the 
feals were nine months old. By the time 
they were all 13 months old the un- 
treated foals had made up most of the 
leeway: at any rate, the aureomycin-fed 
foals were then only 7 per cent more 
advanced in weight-gain and this differ 
ence was not statistically significant in an 
experiment involving so few animals and 
so many natural variables. But it 1s 
natural to wonder what would have hap- 
pened if aureomycin supply had con- 
tinued after the age of nine months, and 
as the early progress of this experiment 
had given such promising indications it 1s 
surprising that two or three of the foals 
were not given continued treatment. Nor 
can any conclusions be drawn as to 
whether genuine maturity is reached more 
quickly Is it only weight-gain that is 
accelerated ? Or can we expect foals to 
be ready for training at an earlier age ? 


more 1n 


with the spectacular possibilities of get- 
ting the racing performance of a three- 
year old at an age of two or two and a 
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half years [his can be tested only by 
using foals from top-class racing stock 
In this initial experiment, for reasons of 
economy, foals from relatively poor stock 
were used, foals that in any case were 
unlikely to have racing careers. There is 
only one clue and that is negative and 
inconclusive—regular X-ray photographs 
of the fetlock joints of the foals did not 
show any advancement of bone develop- 
ment as a result of aureomycin additions 
to diet. 


S for Standard 


OMMON mMis-use of the word 

‘plastic’ when describing articles 

made from various types of plastics 
was discussed at a recent meeting of the 
Council of the British Plastics Federation 
It was pointed out that there is_ the 
authority of the British Standards Institu- 
tion for writing plastics with a final ‘s’, 
this being included in BS.1755, ‘Glossary 
of Terms Used in the Plastics Industry, 
published in 195] Plastics are defined 
as: ‘A wide group of solid composite 
materials which are largely organic, 
usually based on synthetic resins. or 
upon modified polymers of natural origin 
appreciable mechanical 
strength At a suitable stage in their 
manufacture most plastics can be cast. 
moulded or directly polymerised to shape 
Some plastics are rubberlike. while some 
chemically modified forms of rubber 
are considered to be plastics.” The glos 
sary continues: ‘the noun may be used 
adjectively to describe an article or sub- 


and possessing 


stance as being composed of. or as being, 
a material in the group mentioned in the 
definition Used thus the word 1s dis- 
tinguished by its terminal ‘s’* from the 
adjective ‘ plastic” signifying the suscep- 
tibility of a material to plastic deforma 
tion. The Council decided to encourage 
the widest possible use of the terminal ° “hy 
in the adjective in accordance with the 
British Standard 





Ihe death occurred on 22 December oft 
Mr, WILLIAM VERNON HITCHENOR, of Bing 
ley. at the age of 47, following a_ short 
illness. Mr. Hitchenor was a technical repre 
sentative for Benjamin R. Vickers and Sons 
Ltd Leeds 
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New Synthetic Rubber Plan in Germany 


Another Polythene Plant Under Construction 


HE production of synthetic rubber in the 

Federal Republic is still limited to several 
thousand tons a year but Chemische Werke 
Hiils GmbH, the only producer in West Ger- 
many, is known to have been working for 
some time on several alternative schemes for 
the large-scale manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber. An annual capacity of about 30,000 
tons is regarded as the economic minimum. 
ind plans have been prepared for erection of 
1 plant of this size.- The problem of finance 
which at times appeared to be insuperable 
seems to have been solved thanks to the 
interest shown by German rubber users and 
the Federal authorities. More difficult, how- 
ever, has been the question of what raw 
material to use in a large-scale synthetic rub- 
ber plant. 

At one time it was thought that surplus 
alcohol might be obtained on advantageous 
terms from France. More recently the 
choice has been between n-butane, which 
would have to be imported from the USA, 
and butadiene produced in Germany from 
crude oil. A provisional decision seems 
now to have been taken in favour of butane: 
ibout 50.000 tons of this would be needed 
nnually It is expected that some DM. 
120,000,000 would be required for plant ex- 
penditure and to provide adequate working 
capital while the cost of the imported butane 
would be about DM. 15,000,000 a year. For 
production from butadiene more than DM. 
160,000,000 capital would be needed and the 
cost of the raw material would be DM. 
21.000.000 a vear 


Difference in Costs 


Butane is thus preferable as a_ starting 
material on the grounds of both economy in 
capital expenditure and saving of foreign 

rrency, but the cost of the synthetic rub- 
der compares unfavourably with the price of 
imported natural rubber. Chemische Werke 
Hiils is therefore negotiating with the Federal 
Ministry of Finance about ways of elimina- 
ting this difference in costs. Plans which 


nay have been entertained earlier to base 





arge-scale synthetic rubber production on 
coal and lime have been definitely abandoned 
n view of the high cost of coal. Depend- 


ence on a petroleum derivative as the start 


ing material of synthetic rubber production 
is now thought to be essential in existing 
economic conditions. 

Che production of polythene will be unde: 
taken by Farbwerke Hochst AG which 
now erecting an oil cracking pliant Until 
recently the production of 
solvents at Héchst was based entirely on cal 
bide. The decision to erect an oil cracking 
plant was taken in order to provide a broader 
raw material basis for the production of syn 
thetic fibres and _ plastics. Part of the 
ethylene output from the new source will be 
used to produce polythene by the Ziegler 
process under a licence from the Working 
Group for Olefine Chemistry. Work on the 
erection of this polythene plant, however. 
does not yet seem to have started Two 
Ruhr companies, Ruhrchemie AG of Ober 
hausen-Holten and  Bergwerksgesellschaft 
Hibernia AG of Herne. are reported to be 
already operating plant for polythene pro 
duction by the same process, probably start 


Ss 


plastic s and 


ing from a coal derivative 
New Company in Brazil 


Farbwerke Hochst AG is directly interested 
in a new enterprise in Brazil for the produc 
tion of caustic soda, chlorine, solvents, tex 
tile agents and other chemicals. Among the 
founders of the new company are R. W 
Grace & Co., a US concern with chemical 
and other interests in South America. The 
new Brazilian company has a capital of 
some $6,000,000 and will be able to draw on 
a loan from the Export and Import Bank in 
Washington 

German chemical exporters expect to bene 
fit from increased trade exchanges under a 
number of new agreements negotiated in 
recent months. Rumania, which is import 
ing $1,900,000 worth of German chemicals 
this year, has fixed a quota of $5,000,000 fo 
imports of German chemicals next yea! 
Negotiations now under way with Chile are 
expected to provide greater opportunities for 
German chemicals in that South American 
market. German chemical exports to 
Greece showed an increase this year as a 
result of purchases of Greck 
tobacco by Germany. Shipments of chem! 


increased 


cals to Egypt. on the other hand, do not 
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appear to have maintained fully last year’s 
probably due to fluctuations in 
German purchases of Egyptian cotton 


Some concern is felt in the West German 
potash industry in 


Increase, 


view of 
of dumping by 
potash industry which 
Treasury to instruct the 


to open 


the increasing 
the Soviet zone 
has caused the US 

Tariff Commission 
into the subject. US 
exporters have been complaining that Soviet 


evidence 


an Inquiry 


zone potash has been offered in various mat 


kets at prices substantially below the world 


market level. Potash is one of the main sur 
plus commodities available for export in the 
Soviet zone but in view of the priority given 
to shipments to Iron Curtain markets it is 


whether 


| 
piay a Major 


doubtful can 


Potash 


Soviet zone 
part in western markets 


potash 


exports from the Soviet zone of Germany 
appear to fluctuate a great deal, not only be 
cause of fluctuating demands from the 


eastern countries but as a result of recurring 


transport difliculties 





Research Fellowships 
FIVE young British 
awarded fellowships 
American institutions under 
tance programme 

Operations 


have been 
tenable in 


scientists 
research 
a technical assis- 
sponsored by the US 
Administration. The 
awards were made by the National Academy 
ot Sciences, Washington, on the nomination 
of the Royal Society The scientists include 
RICHARD A. GIBBON, B.Sc *h.D., research 
assistant, Department of Biochemistry, the 
Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, Lon- 
don, to work at Ohio State University. 
Columbus, Ohio, under Professor M. I 
Wolfrom on problems in connection with the 


Foreign 


human blood group substances; CHARLES G 
JAMES, B.A., Ph.D., research student in De 
partment of Physical Chemistry. Cambridge. 
to work in the University of California. 
Berkeley, under Professor Leo Brewer. in the 
high temperature thermo 
chemistry and flame equilibria; and IAN M 
Mitts, B.Sc.. D.Phil... student in 
Department of Chemistry, Oxford, to carry 
out research in infra-red spectra at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, under Professor Bryce 
Crawford, Jr. This brings to 16 the number 
of awards to candidates from the United 
Kingdom in a programme which insti 
tuted in 1953 and is intended to enable some 


general field of 


research 


Was 


150 outstanding young scientists from the 14 
Western European countries to carry out ad 
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vanced study for up to two years at Amer 
can universities and research institutions 
The programme has now been extended for 


Britain by the provision of 35 more fellow 
ships which will be tenable up to 30 June 
baye The US Government hes allocatec 
$1,300,000, plus the equivalent of an addi 
tional $210,000 in for the 
programme. A grant at a yearly rate of about 

£1,180) plus trave 
expenses will be given each trainee, who mus 
statement that he 
to apply his training 
fellowship include 


local currencies, 


$3.3000 (approximately 
sign a written promises t 
return to his 


Other requ 


country 
rements tor a 
from 


possession of a doctorate in 


f scrence 
nstitution of higher education o1 


experience 


recognised 


equivalent 





To Open Manchester Office 
BAIRD & 


(London will 


Tatlock Ltd oper 
new offices and showrooms on 10 January 
58 Lever Street, Manchester Tel Centra 
0937/8 This is the first showroom cove! 


ing a complete range of scientific instruments 
apparatus, laboratory fittings and chemicals 
to be opened in Manchester. the firm claims 
Apparatus, instruments and chemicals from 
Baird & Tatlock (London) Ltd. and its sub 
sidiary companies, Hopkin & Williams Ltd 
and W. B. Nicolson Ltd. will 

A complete range of 
and representative 


laboratory 


be on view 

major instruments 
stocks of apparatus, 
furnishings and parts, 
together with Hopkin & Williams fine chem- 
cals, will be available from the 
Manchester showrooms. In 
items cannot be supplied im 
quent delivery 


Manchester will 


spare 


immediately 
cases where 
mediately, a fre 
between London and 
enable deliveries to be 
effected with the minimum delay. The new 


offices with 


] 


Service 


directly 


the North of 


will be able to deal 


yders from laboratories in 





( 
England, and in general provide many of the 
facilities previously only available in Lon 
don 
Record Nickel Output 
A record nickel production of 390,000,001 
lb. in the free world during 1954 was fore 


cast by Dr. J. F. Thompson. chairmen of 
International Nickel Company of Canada 
just before Christmas This is 50.000.000 Ib 
higher than the figure for 1953. Dr. Thomp 
son added that in 1955 production in the free 


world should reach about 415.000.000 Ib 
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Lithium : Production ¢ Uses 


Now an Element of Growing International Importance 


ITHIUM was discovered in 1817 by a 

young Swedish chemist, Johan August 
Arfwedson, who had _ been asked by 
Berzeiius to make a complete analysis of 
petalite, a new mineral which had been dis- 
covered on the island of Utd, near Stock- 
holm. Repeated analyses having failed to 
give the correct weight ba‘ance, Arfwedson 
deduced that the alkali present in petalite 
could be neither sodium nor potassium and 
must therefore be another element. 

Not until 1855 did Bunsen and Matthiesen 
succeed in separating any appreciable quan- 
tities of lithium (although Sir Humphry 
Davy is believed to have isolated small 
amounts) and many more years elapsed 
before the metal and its compounds became 
industrially important. Today, their unique 
chemical and physical properties are being 
utilised in many industries to produce re- 
sults which would otherwise be unobtain- 
able. 

Lithium compounds were used during the 
second world war in emergency hydrogen 
generators and also in rescue and signal 
work. Lithium hydride plays an important 
part in atomic energy programmes and is 
stated to be a key material for making the 
hydrogen bomb. Lithium has thus become 
an element of great strategic value and a 
further expansion in consumption is ex- 
pected. 

Increase in Demand 


Before the first world war the total 
demand for lithium in the US amounted to 
some 200 short tons (as equivalent of 
lithium carbonate). During the second world 
war it reached 1,000-1.500 tons, but declined 
very sharply in the immediate post-war 
years. The ground lost has now been more 
than recovered and the potential world con- 
sumption is estimated at some 10,000 tons a 
year. In the US the National Production 
Authority alone has asked for an annual 
output of 5,000 tons of lithium carbonate 
by 1955, 

Lithium occurs in many minerals (mostly 
silicates or phosphates), but few minerals 
have a high enough lithium content to be 
commercially important. At present the 
principal sources of lithium are lepidolite. 


B 


amblygonite, and spodumene. Lepidolite, 
also known as lithia mica, is a complex 
hydrated silicate of aluminium, potassium 
and lithium carrying fluorine and other 
elements, and has a lithia content ranging 
from 2 to 6 per cent. Amblygonite is a 
complex phosphate of aluminium § and 
lithium, containing fluorine, which has a 
lithia content of 8-10 per cent. Spodumene 
or lithium jade, is a complex silicate of 
aluminium and lithium often containing 
sodium, iron, manganese and calcium. _ Its 
lithia content varies from 4 to 8 per cent 

Petaiite is an aluminium-lithium silicate 
with a foliaceous structure and a lithia con- 
tent of 2 to 5 per cent. dZinnwaldite 
resembles lepidolite in appearance, but is a 
mica containing about 10 per cent of ferrous 
oxide and 3 to 4 per cent of lithia. Other 
lithium bearing minerals of less frequent 
occurrence include triphylite and lithiophy- 
lite, which are phosphates of lithium, man 
ganese and iron. 


Found in Certain Waters 

Lithium is also a minor constituent of 
many muscovite-granites and has been found 
in very small amounts in certain waters. A 
number of mine waters, especially some in 
the Redruth district of Cornwall, have been 
found to carry lithium compounds, 

More than half the world’s supplies of 
lithium minerals in recent years has come 
from the US, whose production of lithium 
minerals and compounds has been expanded 
from 2.737 long tons in 1946 to 13,938 tons 
in 1952. Far from bcing self-sufficient, how- 
ever, the US is unable to keep pace with its 
own expanding needs and is also the world’s 
largest importer. At present the only other 
producers of importance are South-West 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia, both of 
which have very large reserves of the prin- 
cipal lithium minerals. 

The most important occurrences in South 
West Africa are those situated near the town 


of Karibib The comparative freedom 
of the ores from iron and other undesir 
able constituents is said to be largely 


responsible for the extended use of lithium 
in the glass and ceramic industries. Indivi 
dual deposits are 6 to 20 miles from rail 
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and Karibib is 134 miles by rail from the 
port of Walvis Bay. Mining and treatment 
costs are low, while road transport over the 
comparatively short distances invoived is by 
no means prohibitive. 

Last year South-West Africa produced 
338 short tons of amblygonite (6-8 per cent 
Li-O), 8,443 tons of lepidolite (3-3.6 per 
cent Li:O) and 1,598 tons of petalite (3-4 
per cent Li,O). There was also a small 
production of spodumene from Namaqua 
land in the Union of South Africa 


Increased Output in Rhodesia 


There has recently been a notable increase 
in the production of lithium minerals in 
Southern Rhodesia. Last year exports from 
this territory were valued at £150,000. They 
comprised 336 tons of amblygonite. 11,580 
tons of petalite, and 7,682 tons of lepido 
lite 

This expansion of production in Rhodesia 
is due mainly to the progress of  Bikita 
Minerals (Private) Ltd., which exercised an 
option last year ove! large deposits ot 
This company ts 
under the technical management of the Selec 
tion Trust, who Hold a 50 per cent interest 
in the venture. It was reported recently that 
a new company, called American Lithium 
Chemicals, is being formed in the US, which 
will be controlled to 50.1 per cent by the 
American Potash & Chemical Corporation, 
and the balance by Bikita Minerals. Lithium 
chemicals will be manufactured at San 
Antonio, Texas, the lithium ores for this 
plant being supplied by Bikita. 

Another important source of ore is being 
developed in North Western Quebec 

The specifications upon which lithium 
ore is purchased depend largely on the pur 
pose for which the mineral is to be used. 
The chief use for these ores is for the pre- 
paration of lithium carbonate, which ts the 
starting point for the manufacture of a wide 
range of useful salts. 


lithium-beryllium ores 


Amblygonite and spodumene are favoured 
by chemical manufacturers because of their 
relatively high lithium content. Lithium 
is often extracted from spodumene by roast- 
ing the finely-ground mineral with potassium 
sulphate at 750-950° C, crude lithium sul- 
phate then being extracted by leaching. Both 
spodumene and amblygonite may also be 
treated by a process developed in the United 
States, in which the powdered material 1s 
mixed with excess gypsum and calcined at a 


temperature between 700 and 1,000° C. The 
calcine is extracted with water and the 
lithium is precipitated as carbonate. Alter 
natively, amblygonite may be heated with a 
mixture of sulphuric acid and aluminium 
suiphate at 750-800° C for five hours 
followed by cooling, grinding, and extraction 
with water Enough sodium carbonate is 
added to the aqueous extract to precipitate 
the alumina and phosphate. After filtration 
the solution is concentrated to about 10-12° 
Be On turther evaporation lithium cal 
bonate 1s precipitated and can be separated 
for purification 

Lithium, the lightest metal known, has an 
itomic weight of 6.94, a specific gravity of 
0.543, and a melting point of 180° C. In its 
chemical and physical properties it resembles 
the metals of the alkalis and alkaline earths 
In common with sodium and potassium it 
decomposes water at ordinary temperatures 
forming the hydroxide In hydrogen, at 
red heat, it vields the hydride (LiH). Lithium 
takes up other elements very readily and in 
a molten condition is able to remove car 
bon, sulphur. phosphorus or occluded gases 
from alloys and metals 

The first major industrial use of lithium 
salts was in alkaline storage batteries. The 
active materials in the electrodes are iron 
iron oxide, and oxides of nickel. The elec- 
trolyte is an aqueous solution of potassium 
hydroxide in which lithium is present in the 
form of lithium hydroxide. This compound 
permits greater utilisation of the active 
materials in the higher nickel oxide elec 
trode, resulting in greater capacity and 
longer life 


Lubricating Greases 

Nowadays one of the largest and most 
important uses is in lubricating greases. This 
application is based on the water insolu- 
bility, high melting point,  gel-forming 
characteristics, and lubricity of lithium soaps 
of fatty acids Lubricating greases are 
basically lubricating oils whose thixotropic 
characteristics are altered by the addition of 
metallic soaps When the metallic soap 
used is a lithium soap, the grease has a high 
melting point, is soft enough to flow and 
lubricate at temperatures well below zero. 
does not emulsify with water, and has a 
minimum change in consistency with change 
in temperature 

This combination of properties—obtain 
able with no other soap or combination of 
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soaps—has enabled grease manufacturers to 
produce multi-purpose products. The usual 
working range is about —20 to 350° F, but 


certain specially compounded greases of this 


tvpe have a range of —90° to 400° F. 
Because of their unusual lubricating pro 
perties, lithtum soaps are also used in 
nowder metallurgy. Mixed with the 
powdered metal before pressing, the soap 
icts as an internal lubricant and as a die 
ubricant, resulting in denser compacts with 
ow mould release pressure and low die we 
Since all such compacts are subjected 
sintering, the lithium stearate, after serving 
its purpose, is completely volatilised and 
does not leave any abrasive oxide residue 
or on the finished product 
[he lubricating property of lithium stear 
ite is also used in the fabrication of vinyl 
plastics, particularly in calendering. The 
gh melting point of this compound allows 
the fabricator to use higher calendering tem 
peratures without the plastic sticking to the 


calender roll 


Hygroscopic Materials 


Both lithium chloride and lithium bro- 
mide are extremely hygroscopic, have ex 
cellent solubility at very low temperatures 
are thermally stable, and maintain a constant 
relative humidity in gases that come into 
contact with them This combination of 
properties renders them extremely useful in 
ir conditioning systems. Because of the 
solubility and stability characteristics of 
lithium chloride, a 35 per cent solution can 
be circulated at temperatures as low as 

70° C, while the moisture is readily re- 
moved from these solutions without decom 
position by heating to 120° C. 

Lithium solutions are also used in indus- 
trial drying systems where a constant relative 
humidity is desired. [ypical applications 
are in the processing of synthetic and natural 
fibres, where a relatively high degree of 
humidity must be maintained; in fine chemi- 


cal and = pharmaceutical manufacturing 
where a low relative humidity may be desir- 
able; and in situations where dimensional 


nstability due to moisture absorption can 
not be tolerated. 

Both the bromide and the chloride can 
be used to meet extremes of operating con- 
ditions. If an extremely dry air is desirable, 

thium chloride brine can be used both to 
maintain a low relative humidity and also 
to act as the heat transfer medium to keep 


the drying air cool. At the other extreme, 
when drying some materials such as soaps, 
case hardening will result unless a high 
relative humidity is maintained 


Lithium Salts in Refrigeration 


[he bromide, chloride and nitrate have a 
high absorption value for many refrigerating 
gases, including ammonia, methylamine, and 
a number of chlorinated organic materials 
Solutions of these salts are therefore used 
in cooling systems to absorb the refri 
gerant, which is then regenerated by heating 

Another important development is the use 
of lithium to control the reactions leading to 
the formation of alkyd resins for use in 
paints. A small quantity of lithium leads 
to rapid esterification to the most desirable 
form for paint. Lithium is usually added 
as the hydroxide or carbonate and produces 
haze-free resins 

The solubility characteristics of lithium 
have been used in dyeing. The lithium salts 
of alizarin and anthraquinone type dyes 
possess greater solubility than the corre 
sponding sodium or potassium salts. thus 
allowing more intense colours to be obtained 
in the dye bath. 

Low-melting eutectic mixtures of lithium 
salts are used in salt baths for metal treat 
ment or heat transfer purposes For 
example, mixtures of lithium nitrate with 
the nitrates of potassium, sodium or cal 
cium, yield baths with melting points as 
low as 119° C 

Welding and soldering fluxes containing 
lithium fluoride and chloride became popu 
lar during the war. Their essential features 
are low melting point, high boiling point, 
favourable surface tension characteristics, 
and, of primary importance, good deoxidis 
ing properties. Mu!ti-component systems 
containing lithium halides meet all the re 
quirements for welding aluminium. 

The ceramics industry uses lithium pri 
marily as a flux in order to obtain lowe: 
softening and maturing temperatures. There 
are instances in which its crystal-orientation 
ability is used to produce greater thermal 
stability in some types of glasses and bodies 
On the other hand, it is also used in porce 
lain enamels for imparting high thermal ex 
pansion to match the expansion of the base 
metals on which such enamels are used 

Both lepidolite and spodumene are being 
increasingly used in the manufacture of 
glass, particularly in the US. It has been 
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claimed that some lithia-containing glass has 
the lowest melting point and the lowest 
annealing temperature of all alkali glasses, 
and that the presence of lithium reduces the 
coefficient, of expansion. The largest appli- 
cation in the glass industry is probably for 
the preduction of heat-resisting boro-silicate 
glass. 

Metallic lithium is being increasingly used 
in metallurgy, both as an alloying element 
As an alloying element, 
it may be added to metais of higher melting 
point—e.g., aluminium, magnesium, lead or 
zinc—to improve certain physical properties 
such as hardness, toughness and _ tensile 
strength. In the iron and steel industry 
lithium is used in making nodular iron, for 
grain refinement in steels, and in the desul- 
phurisation of steel. In the non-ferrous 
metals field, it is used in the production of 


and as a scavenger 


high-conductivity copper castings; also in 
chrome bronzes, nickel silver, Monel and 
precious metal castings. The petroleum in 
dustry uses lithium both as a catalyst and 
for desulphurisation. 

Continuing research on lithium and _ its 
compounds holds promise of a still wide: 
field of application in the years to come. It 
may well be that prospecting and explora 
tion, stimulated by the ever-growing demand 
will lead to the discovery or development of 
rew sources of supply. At the present time 
however, the Commonwealth and Western 
Europe are almost entirely dependent on 
Southern Africa for supplies of lithium ore 
Fortunately the known resources of South 
West Africa and Southern Rhodesia are 
large enough to supply an expanding demand 


for many years 





° 
More Contact Acid 
Olin Develop Cominco Process 

QUBSTANTIAL increases in capacity 

from existing contact sulphuric § acid 

plants are possible with a 2-stage exit gas 
scrubbing process now being offered for 
licensing to other manufacturers by Olin 

Mathieson Chemical Corporation. In- 

creases as high as 20 per cent have been 

demonstrated, and greater increases are 
possible. 

Olin Mathieson has exclusive licensing 
rights in the United States to the process, 
developed originally by the Consolidated 
Mining and Smeiting Company of Canada 
Ltd., and known as the Cominco SO: recov 
A modification was developed 
by Olin Mathieson for its own use. 

Olin Mathieson has established a Western 
Sulphur & Acids Division at Little Rock. 
Arkansas, which will offer engineering con- 
sulting service or wiil undertake design. 
installation and initial operation of the pro 


ery process. 


cess under contract to licensees. 

Even at the most efficient rates of opera 
tion contact sulphuric acid p‘ants normally 
sustain some economic loss in the sulphur 
which is discharged into the air in exit gases 
as sulphur dioxide and sulphur trioxide. The 
Cominco 2-stage scrubber returns this sul 
phur to the production unit. In addition. 
plants equipped with the Cominco system 
can be operated at rates well in excess of 


normal capacity These higher production 


rates are practical, even though conversion 
of the sulphur to sulphuric acid ts less effi- 
cient, because substantially ail the uncon 
verted sulphur is recovered and reprocessed 

The first system utilising the Cominco pro- 
cess in the US was put into operation more 
than a year ago by Olin Mathieson at its 
Pasadena, Texa, plant. There the 2-stage 
scrubber, using ammonium sulphite-bisul- 
phite scrubbing solution, returns sulphur to 
the production unit and converts part of the 
acidic values in the exit gases to ammonium 
sulphate. 





Exhibition for Provinces 
FOLLOWING the success of their exhibi 
tion *‘ Epikote Resins and their Uses’ in Lon 
don, which was visited ty nearly 2,000 
guests. Shell Chemicals Ltd. are taking 
to the Provinces 

It will te open at the Birmingham Ex- 
change and Engineering Centre, Stephenson 
Place, Birmingham 2, on I1, 12 and 13 Janu 
ary; at the Central Hotel, Glasgow, on 
25 and 26 January and in the Bleachers’ 
Association Assembly Hall, Blackfriars 
House, Parsonage. Manchester, on 2 and 
3 February 

Invitations to these exhibitions, which are 


of interest to all concerned with surface coat- 


ings and plastics, can te obtained from the 
Divisional Offices of Shell Chemicals Ltd. at 
Clarence Chamters. 39 Corporat’on Street 


Birmingham 2: 28 St. Enoch Square, Glas 


row C.1, and 42 Deansgate, Manchester 3 
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Stainless Steel Filters 


New Developments With Marked Advantages 


EVELOPMENT and use of. stainless 

steel filters has been reviewed by B. 
Sugarman and G. Collins, of the BSA Group 
Research Centre, Sheffield, as part of a paper 
nN porous stainless steel contributed jointly 
by six British scientists and technologists to 
a Symposium on _ Powder Metallurgy, 
recently organised by the Iron and _ Steel 
Institute in association with the Institute of 
Metals. 

About eight years ago it was realised in 
Great Britain that no commercial source of 
stainless steel powder was available. Fol- 
lowing an approach by Dr. H. Sutton, C.B.E.., 
Ministry of Supply (Air), a preliminary study 
was undertaken by different parts of the 
BSA Group, firstly into the production of 
stainless steel powder and secondly into the 
powder-metallurgical problems involved in 
the production of discs and sheets of uni- 
form permeability. Once a stainless-steel 
graded powder had been repeatedly manu- 
factured and proved reproducible, the way 
was open for subsequent powder-metallurgi- 
cal developments. This was undertaken by 
Metal and Plastic Compacts Ltd., Birming- 
ham. 

When it had been established that reason- 
ably strong discs and rectangular sheets of 
porous stainless steel could be produced, the 
prospect of building these into filter units 
tor use at high temperatures immediately 
became apparent. 

Advantages over Alternatives 

Porous stainless steel as a filtering medium 
possesses certain advantages over normal 
filtering alternatives. These are summar- 
sed as 

High mechanical and thermal shock resis- 
tance. 

High resistance to chemical attack. 

High maximum operating temperatures 
(about 500° C), 

Ease of cleaning by back-washing. 

Higher flow rates per unit area than for 
the majority of other sintered products of 
similar pore size. 


The chemical corrosion resistance of por- 
ous 18/8 austenitic stainless-steel filters is 


stil being investigated, but Sugarman and 
Collins consider it safe to assume that porous 
stainless-steel filters can be used successfully 
with substances which do not attack solid 
stainless steel. Chemicals which attack 
solid stainless steel, however, will be expected 
to attack porous materials to a greater extent. 
Owing to the greater surface area presented 
and the different degree of passivation. 


Possible Applications 


As examples of possible applications the 
authors list, under the general heading of 
laboratory aids, filters of many descriptions, 
in the form of Buchner funnels, beaker 
filters, filter crucibles, and aerators. 

Filter assembly by normal welding tech- 
niques proved difficult. Cracking occurred, 
owing to the lower mechanical strength of 
the porous plate compared with the solid 
stainless-steel components and to the in- 
creased oxidation produced in the porous 
material because of the increased surface 
area. A method of joining porous stainless 
steel by metal spraying has been developed 
and is termed ‘ cold welding’ because of the 
low temperature at which the joint is made 
by progressive build-up. It has proved very 
successful for the coarser types of filter, but 
for the finer grades argon-arc welding 1s 
usually employed. 

When filters are required for use at high 
operating temperatures, some reinforcement 
is always desirable. 

Finished assembled filters are always 
finally pickled in 16 per cent nitric acid solu- 
tion, which cleans the filter and passivates 
the stainless steel. [hey are finally sub- 
jected to various tests to ensure satisfactory 
operation in service. Assembled filters can 
have their maximum and average pore sizes 
determined according to the general methods 
laid down in BS, 1752:1953 and BS. 1969: 
1953. However, porous stainless-steel filters 
are graded normally by the average permea- 
bility of the plate rather than by pore size. 
and they are all tested before use. Most 
filters are tested with water as the test fluid 
while those filters of surface area greater 
than 0.25 sq. ft. are usually checked by air- 
flow methods. 
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Gas Evolution from Liquids 


Paper at Institution of Chemical Engineers Meeting 


MEETING of the Institution of Chemi 


cal Engineers, North-Western Branch 


was held at Manchester on 11 Decembe 
when G. Burrows and F. H. Preece 
presented a paper, * The Process ol 
Gas Evolution from Low Vapour Pressure 


Liquids upon Reduction of 
Burrows 
tory 


Pressure. M1 


read the and gave explana 


notes on it. 


paper 


Restricted Term 
The term ‘ 
rows to a 


and 


gas’ was restricted by Mr. Bur 
permanent, 


‘vapour’ to a 


non-condensable 


gas 
condensable vapour 
When a liquid is subjected to a considerable 
reduction in pressure, it 


to estimate the 


may be nec 
rate at which gas 
evolved during the period of reduction and 
to estimate the 


will be 


rate at which the ap 
to splash or to froth by excessive rates of 


bubbling. In the absence of bubbling, gas 
will reach and leave the surface of a 
saturated liquid through the 
liquid. If the super-saturation is increased 
bubbling occurs and the rate of gas evolu 


Cy 


supe! 


by diffusion 


tion increases; the evolution is dependent on 
the initial saturation pressure, the solubility 
of the gas in the liquid and the diffusivity 
This type of differs from bub- 
bling as a result of boiling and the bubbles 


bubbling 


from a liquid with a very low vapour pres- 
sure will consist of gas only. Considerable 
super-saturation is attained: before bubbles 
The authors 
derived equations to correlate the properties 


are evolved from the liquid. 
of gases in liquids during gas evolution by 
diffusion and described an experimental ap 
paratus for thew 

The theory of 


investigation 

nucleation indicates that a 
much greater degree of superheat is neces 
sary to form bubbles in liquids than is re 
quired in practice 
theory is difficult 
formed by a and be 
cause there are relatively few of them in the 
liquid. Experiments were made to establish 


The application of the 


because gas bubbles are 


reduction in pressure 


the degree of super Saturation necessary to 
form bubbles under different conditions when 
the liquid was agitated only by bubble form 
ation 


Bubbles are likely to be formed in a liquid 


contained in a vessel, by the existence of gas 


in cavities in the surface of the vessel that are 


submerged by the liquid which ts incapable 
of completely wetting the whole surface: 
upon reduction in pressure, gas would pass 
from the liguid into the gas in the cavities 
ind would expand into a_ bubble. Chis 
bubb] s detached from the vessel surface 
when the bubble has grown larger. The in 
crease in agitation and in turbulence in the 
liquid caused by the bubbles will give an 
ncrease in the rate of evolution of the gas 


Bubble initiation was found experimentally 
pend more on the ratio of high to LOW 


pressure than on the difference between the 


pressures imposed on the liquid. Gas evolu 
tion d bubbling was not readily amen- 
able to theoretical treatment but empirica 
equations were found to express the rate of 
gas evolution for given pressure ratios. The 
variation in size of the bubbles during thet 
iscent through the liquid was related to their 


velocity 





Progress Due to Engineers 
CHEMICAI 
in modern 


har } ' 
CnemMic Cl 


engineering takes 
industrial life and 
would 


first place 
without the 
have been im 
possible to obtain the progress achieved to 
date, Mr. P. A. Salbain 


engineering and 


rineer it 


g, manager of the 
construction 
the Canadian Liquid Air Co 
i Meeting 
of the 
Institute of ( 


division of 
Ltd.. 
of the French-speaking members 
Montreal branch of the Engineering 
inada Mr Sailbaing added 
better example of the 


there could be no 
of chemical engineers than the 


said at 


ichievement 


Atomic Energy Commission plant at Oak 
Ridge, Tent where scientists separate 1so 
topes trom uranium 
lo lustrate the high — standing 

hemical engineering in modern econom 
iite it is sufficient to show that chemic: 
and petroleum industries in the Unitec 
States in 1952 spent more that 
$3.000,000,000 in construction and passed 


$4.000,000.000 in 19537 he went on 


Mr. Sailbaing said the chemical tndustry 
had advanced much more rapidly since the 
introduction of about 


chemical engineering 


the turn of the century 
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Indian Newsletter | 

















FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 
i ov new soda ash Ltactories are to be set quantitics to be produced by the proposed 
; up al Portander in Saurashtra and Tutt factory ind will proceed to Moscow to 
r corin in South India according to the Deput) examine the proposition in fuller detail / 
ns Minister for Industry of the Government ol Meanwhile work in connection with the set 
wo ss ‘ ’ = . . : { , ' , 
India \ third piant may ilso be set uj ting up of the Steel plant it Roerkela with 
SS 1 1 | | | . 11 
* proovad In Biha [he chairman ol the Ca nan cotavdoration 1s proceeding accord 
“ | Chemicals Ltd Mithapur, stated at the gy to pian 
a npany’s recent annual meeting that the # + + 
oe production of soda ash has increased three \ 
} ‘ , t Ul urteentl meet ru ) . 
" fold in the last five years The productive Fone | - ae ee ee eee 
tha . indian © hem i! l ‘rs l 
- capacity of the industry would be in the gaan lanutacturers’ Association 
) the president s te a eo | > 4 
- neighbourhood of 30.000 tons of soda ash ee nit Mt stated that the bulk of the in 
<<tmen in ) mr ‘ | , 
per annum as inst the present demand of —— - the important chemical and 
out 115,000 tons. the gap being met pharmaceutical industries lay in the public 
r througn imports In connect on with the zy and pointed out that good Progress 
rs etting up of new chemical plants. it may was registered in the field of inorganic 
yu chemicals up-to-date s . ( 
oe pointed out that the Government of An ip-to-date urvey of th 
n- ' ne hemical strie S bee ) 
€ Madras State have formulated plans for the ndian chemical industries has just been com | 
ica ‘ { { \ pete Cy the ssocia | 
setting up of a DDT factory at Mettur where d the Association 
, = 1 } 
rh here is a thriving alkali-chlorine industry, 
HL | 
| soda ash plant, an aluminium plant to 
ell ’ ‘ 
) utiise the Shevaroy bauxite deposits neat 
nei ; e ’ 
Salem (Madras), a steel plant and plants for Burma Firm’s Progress 
the processing and utilisation of lignite of 
si : a EVANS Medica! Supplies Ltd. announce 
Neiveli. Other State Government schemes  ,, 
: that despite the monsoon satisfactory pro 
relate to the expansion of the iron and steel 
' \ . So — ress has been made in preparing the 140 ‘ 
’ works at Bhadravati, establishment of ferro > ; 
hace ' acre site for the Burma Pharmaceutical In 
ti manganese, fertiliser and raw film industries ; 
the ‘ dustry buildings. Most of the service roads 
We in Mysore, setting up of a sulphuric acid : ; 
im , ' are completed and the foundations for the 
1 to pant to utilise the smelter gases from the ; 1] 
dt 1 a main pharmaceutical buildings are well 
ue lead-zinc industry at Zawar and fertiliser 
! , under Way j j 
if plants, one in the same area of Rajasthan , { 
oe : ' The temporary production unit, which is 
1 at and another in Hyderabad. These proposals : << 
rece ; , to be in operation by mid-1955, is about to 
r have just been communicated to the Govern- , lod , i 
eect wind ; be erected. Detailed plans have been com 
ring nent of India by the States and await con 1 . 
Sring devetiin eted for all the remaining buildings, and 
1 ‘ re 1¢ l - ; 
ddec ; ; : the main contractors have started work with 
*  ¢} ] 
na view to completing the walls and roof 
} the The Government of India, on the basis of | Fefore the 1955 monsoon More than 
Oak the industrial policy resolution of 1948, have £250,000 worth of plant, machinery and 
) j | 
St declined the issue of licences to the private equipment have been ordered 
sector for the starting of pig iron and steel [he following are some of the principal 
( projects in the country Strong criticism has ippointments which have been made. in ad 
lom| been entered against the policy of not allow ditior to Mr. R. W. Oxtoby, who, as previ 
mica ng private enterprise to function effectively OUS nnounced, is the general manage! | 
nited in a mixed economy. A ten-man team of production control manager, Mr. L. V. ¢ 
that Russian steel experts has arrived in India. as Griffiths: B.Sc. F.R.LC., quality control 
assed i sequel to a Russian offer to set up a steel chemist, Mr. G. Tunstall A.R.1A 
plant in India (THE CHEMICAL AGE, 1954, 70 Mi funstall is seconded from Evans 
lustr} 887). The Russians have had discussions in Medical staff In addition, a number of 
re the the Indian capital with ministers and offi Burmans are training in the company’s estab 
about clals. It is learnt that they are settling the ishments with a view to taking up positions 


details of the categories of steel and the in due 
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Additions to KID 


HE Board of Trade have made the Safe- 

guarding of Industries (List of Dutiable 
Goods) (Amendment No. 7) Order, 1954, 
adding the following 58 chemicals to the list 
of chemicals liable to Key Industry Duty: 

Ammonium di-(2-hydroxyethyl) amino- 
acetate; diammonium 2-hydroxyethylamine- 
diacetate. 

2-isoButylaminoethanol;  2-n-butylamino- 
ethanol; 6-tert-butyl-2 :4-xylenol. 

Calcium disodium ethylenediaminetetra- 
acetate; N-2-chloroethylmorpholine; N-2- 
chloroethylmorpholine hydrochloride. 

N,N’-Dibenzylethylenediamine; N,N’-di- 
benzylethylenediamine diacetate; N,N’-diben- 
zylethylene diamine di-n-butyrate; N,N’-di- 
benzylethylenediamine diisobutyrate; N,N’- 
dibenzylethylene diamine dihydrochloride; 
N,N’-dibenzylethylenediamine dipropionate; 
N,N’-dibenzylethylenediamine phosphate; 
N,.N’-dibenzylethylenediamine sulphate; 2- 
diisobutylaminoethanol; 2-di-n-butylamino- 
ethanol; N,N’-disec.-butyl-p-phenylenedi- 
amine; di(diethanolammonium)2-hydroxy- 
ethylaminediacetate; diethanolammonium di- 
(2-hydroxyethyl)aminoacetate; di(mono- 
ethanolammonium)2-hydroxyethylamine  di- 
acetate; 2:5-diethoxytetrahydrofuran; di-(2- 
hydroxyethylaminoacetic acid; 2-diisopro- 
pylaminoethanol. 

Monoethanolammonium di-(2-hydroxy- 
ethylaminoacetate; ethylenediaminetetra- 
acetic salts, the following: di(diethanolam- 
monium) ethylenediaminetetra-acetate; mono- 
(diethanolammonium) ethylenediaminetetra- 
acetate; di(monoethanolammonium)  ethyl- 
enediaminetetra-acetate; mono(ethanolam- 
monium) ethylene diaminetetra-acetate; tetra 
(diethanolammonium) ethylenediaminetetra- 
acetate;tetra(monoethanolammonium) ethyl- 
enediaminetetra-acetate; tri(diethanolammo- 
enediaminetetra-acetate; tri(diethanolammo- 
ethanolammonium) ethylenediaminetetra- 
acetate. 

S-Ethylhexahydro-5-phenylpyrimidine-4 : 6- 
dione. 

Germanium tetrachloride; germanium di- 
sulphide. 

N-2-Hydroxvyethylmorpholine: N-2-hy 
droxyethylmorpholine hydrochloride; 2 
hydroxyethylaminediacetic acid. 

Magnesium germanate; 2-(4-morpholinyl- 
mercapto)benzothiazole. 

4-Nitroacetophenone. 

Pentane-1:5 - di - (1 - methylpyrrolidinium 


hydrogen tartrate); potassium di-(2-hydroxy 
ethyl)aminoacetate; dipotassium 2-hydroxy- 
ethylaminediacetate; primaquine 
phate; 2-isopropylaminoethanol. 

Quinapyramine chloride; quinapyramine 
sulphate. 

Sodium di-(2-hydroxyethyl)aminoacetate; 
disodium 2-hydroxyethylaminediacetate; sur 
amin. 

2:2:6:6-Tetra(hydroxymethyl) cyclohexa 
nol; tetronic acid;  trichloromethanesul- 
phenyl chloride; tropinone. 

Vitamin D, crystalline. 

The order, which came into operation on 
20 December, is published as Statutory In 
struments 1954, No. 1648. Copies may be 
obtained (price 2d. net, by post 34d.) direct 
from HM Stationery Office, Kingsway, Lon- 
don W.C.2, and branches, or through any 
bookseller. 


diphos- 





Chemicals at the BIF 


THE chemical industry has decided to asso- 
ciate itself once more with the British Indus 
tries Fair in London. The decision to do 
so was taken at a recent meeting of the 
Council of the Association of British Chem- 
cal Manufacturers. 

At the 1955 British Industries Fair a single 
exhibit will be staged representing the 
chemical industry This will be followed 
in 1956 by full scale participation in which 
individual companies will take part in a co- 
ordinated display of major importance 

The 1955 stand will occupy an area of 
1.600 sq. ft. on an island site in the main 
gangway of the Grand Hall, Olympia 
Designed by Mi John Lansdell, F.R.S.A.. 
M.S.1.A., it will take, as its theme, the part 
played by the chemical industry in the life 
of the nation both at home and, by reason 
of its exports, Overseas. 

There will be an additional feature of 
special importance—a model of the compre- 
hensive chemical section which it is intended 
to stage with the support of companies 
representing all branches of the industry at 
the British Industries Fair in 1956. 

The 1955 exhibit is. therefore, in the 
nature of a ‘ holding operation’ intended to 
support British Industries Fair Ltd. in its 
initial venture and enable the industry to 
prepare itself for a publicity effort of major 
size in 1956 
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The Export Situation 


A Further Disappointing Decline in Business 


7XPORTS of chemicals during November 

showed the decline common to the export 
trade as a whole, a decline caused largely 
by the prolongation of the London dock 
strike. The total of £14,360,856 compared 
with the October figure of £16,815,325, which 
was Itself a disappointing amount and con 
siderably less than the September total. In 
fact, exports for November were the lowest 
since February, which is the shortest month 

The fall was shared by nearly all products 
except fertilisers, which showed a welcome 
increase, probably a seasonal one. One or 
two chemicals, such as the lead and magne- 
um compounds, increased slightly, and so 
did ethyl, methyl, etc., alcohols. Lead tetra- 
ethyl declined sharply after reaching a 
record level in October. 

On the whole, exports to the less distant 
countries in Europe maintained their level 
Or even, in some cases, increased it, the 
largest falls being in business with Ameri- 
can, African and Asiatic countries. An ex- 
ception was the welcome increase in exports 
to Canada. Spain, too, became a fairly im- 


S 


TABLE 1 


VALUE OF EXPORTS IN £ PRINCIPAL CUSTOMERS 


Nov Oct Nov. 
1954 1954 1953 

Gold Coast 189,913 343,197 259,192 
Nigeria 233.487 306.543 394.186 
South Africa 555,496 713,623 727,829 
India 976,288 1,251,147 1,388,808 
Pakistan 234,535 338,940 367,961 
Singapore 231,275 216,949 258,995 
Malaya 163,400 242,710 207,235 
Cevlon 237,983 266,397 298,730 
Hong Kong 208,587 308,427 332,106 
Australia 865,240 1,413,347 1,120,511 
New Zealand 388,621 568,777 440,972 
Canada 846.774 532.866 896,252 
Eire 542,359 536,784 §21,642 
Finland 126,414 306,496 154,939 
Sweden 505,775 $66,507 446,656 
Norway 265,813 207,896 328.116 
Denmark 339,945 352,130 365,011 
Western Germany 493,463 309,178 207,197 
Netherlands 701.767 546,859 538,092 
Belgium 418,896 290,950 490,790 
France 517,166 537.417 468.772 
Switzerland 227,455 178,117 192,208 
Portugal 106,324 220,812 195,838 
Spain 183,645 74,873 69.724 
Italy 445,227 321.935 287,058 
Netherlands Antilles 17,237 537,033 35,977 
Egypt 163,907 185,429 243,041 
Burma 179.829 149.290 277,128 

S 401,005 582,722 §24,157 
Argentina 520,940 761,088 447,180 


Total value of 
chemical exports 14,360,856 16,815,325 16,420,593 


portant customer, but the Netherlands 
Antilles, whose imports of chemicals from 
Britain reached dramatic heights in October. 
reverted to normality 


TABLE 


VALUE OF EXPORTS IN £: PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Nov Oct Nov 
1954 1954 1953 
Acids, inorganic 42,371 44,638 46,438 
Copper sulphate 132,005 106,876 207,995 
Sodium hydroxide 199,569 447,864 338,233 
Sodium carbonate 137,776 267,958 280,749 
Aluminium oxide, 
anhydrous 167 10,418 185 
Aluminium sulphate 30,062 56,249 34,570 
Ammonia 18,171 36,174 25,105 
Ammonium chloride 24,263 41,313 51,957 
Bismuth compounds 20,127 31,347 39.839 
Bleaching powder 35,440 30.710 41.209 
Hydrosulphite 47,063 72,050 59.014 
Calcium compounds, 
inorganic 39,262 45,574 74,171 
Lead compounds, in- 
organic 38,999 31,864 44,437 
Magnesium compounds 49,852 46,719 49.862 
Nickel salts 47,526 83,629 53,813 
Ethyl, methyl, etc., 
alcohols 125,541 96,428 182,700 
Acetone 40,731 34,228 80,156 
Lead tetra-ethyl 508,789 1,048,566 259.053 
Total for chemical 
elements and com- 
pounds 3,738,297 5,171,023 4,501,632 
Coal tar 92,162 124,443 53,419 
Cresylic acid 31,843 65,611 55,469 
Benzole 330 130 101.508 
Creosote oil 69,461 105,294 111,705 
Total from coal tar, 
ete. 213,127 354,629 337,031 
Indigo, synthetic 35,238 92,380 114,58 
Total from synthetic 
dyestuffs 586,644 751,123 1,127,096 
Medicinal and 
pharmaceutical 
products, total 2.365.990 2,753,312 2,797,510 


Essential oils 


Natural 33,745 33,198 21,772 

Synthetic 50,017 61,819 60,291 
Flavouring essences 

etc 74,293 62,291 76,554 


Total for essential 
oils, perfumes, etc. 1,459,682 1,476,939 1,789,215 


Ammonium nitrate 18,620 13.904 121.105 
Ammonium sulphate 833.903 714,694 566,948 


Total for all ferti- 
lisers 892.071 752.563 749.091 


Paints, pigments and 
tannins, total 1.288.158 1,346,727 1.658.592 


Plastics materials, 
total 1,773,559 2,015,277 1,814,720 
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Anti-Trust Suit Fails 


Du Pont Case Dismissed After Five Years 


HE suit of the US Government, alleging 

conspiracy to violate the anti-trust laws 
by E.l. Du Pont de Nemours & Company. 
General Motors Corporation, United States 
Rubber Corporation er al. was dismissed in 
Chicago on 3 December by Judge Walter J 
LaBuy, US district Judge for the Northern 
District of Illinois The suit was under 
litigation in Judge LaBuy’ 
five years 

The Anti-Trust 
ment of Justice filed its complaint on 30 
June i949, naming the Du Pont Company 
General Motors Corporation, United States 
Rubber Company, Christiana Securities 
Company, Delaware Realty and Investment 
Company, and more than 100 individual 
members of the Du Pont family as defend 
ants. The Government charged that stock 
ownership had been used to obtain and per 
petuate common control of Du _ Pont 
General Motors, and US Rubber, with the 
effect of dividing fields of activity among the 
companies, requiring the companies to pur 
chase goods from one another, and suppress 
ing competition. All defendants denied the 
charges. 


court for about 


Division of the Depart 


Three Years Later 

The case came to trial on 18 November. 
1952. During the trial the number of indi 
vidual defendants was reduced to 
charged with participation in unlawful con 
spiracy and 26 others retained as * benefict- 
ary defendants’* because of their interest in 
trusts which hold US Rubber stock Pre 
sentation of evidence was completed on 
June 1953, after 91 court days, and final 
briefs were filed on 26 February 1954 

Du Pont’s defence was based fundament 
ally on the contention that each of the three 
manufacturing corporations purchased from 
the others only such products. and in only 
such quantities, as each considered appro 
priate to the efficient conduct of its own 
business; that the full history of dealings 
among the three 
neither restraint of trade nor monopolisa 
tion, but free and open competition. 

In his opinion dismissing the suit. Judge 
LaBuy said that the Government had failed 
to prove monopolisation, a 
restraint of trade or any reasonable proba 
bility of such a restraint 


seven 


corporations disclosed 


conspiracy, 
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New Alkathene Granule 


COMMERCIAI 

ol toe a Alkathene 
*Caviare Cut “—will be 
months time. The new 
form of uniform 
meter, formed by cutting extruded laces of 
polythene while still molten. The method 
ipplications 


quantities of a new torm 
granule—known as 
ivailable in a few 
product takes the 


spheroids { in. in dia 


1S covered DY patent 


This new form is more free flowing tha 
other types of granule, has a higher pack 
ing density. is entirely free from dust and 
ongs, and the particles meit more regu 
larly [The diameter chosen is that most 
suitable for use in the fabricator’s machinery 

Tests by a number of British firms have 


to its higher bulk densit 


slightly 


shown that owing 
Caviare Cut’ makes possible 
higher output from extruders (roughly 5-10 
per cent greater than with cube cut mate 
ials and considerably greater than with dis 
integrated material) and enables a mould of 
greater capacity to be filled in one stroke 
The 
granule leads to a surface finist 
of extruded Regularity of size and 
shape produces steadier operation of mach- 
inery and freedom from blockages or jam- 
ming of moving parts. Another advantage 
is that the granules are cleaner and easier 


from the containers. 


egularity of the melting rate of eactl 
superior 


articles 


to discharge 





No More Agene in Flour 
THE use of 
is to be discontinued, M1 
Minister of 
written 
ments had 


Agene in the treatment of flow 
Heathcote Amor} 
Food, said in a_ parliamentai 
I xperl 
Agene-treated 


flour, when fed in large quantities, caused 


reply on 21 December! 


confirmed — that 


fits in dogs. he said. and had also shown 
that none of the other 


chlorine dioxide 


improvers used 
potassium bromate, ascor 


bic acid and an aeration process—did _ the 


Although no ill effects in man due to th 
Agenised flour had been established 


effect should not be 


use of 
given to the decisiot 
taken in 1950 to discontinue Agene 

Mr. Amory said that further investigations 
undertaken by the Medical Research Coun 
cil had revealed some differences between 
the effects on flour of the other methods ol 
improvement but they were not sufficient 


for any of them to be discontinued. 
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Electrical Safety in Hazardous Areas 


by A. G. THOMSON 


“HE principles underlying the safe use of 

electricity in coal mines have to a large 
extent been determined and prescribed by 
statutory regulations (Coal Mines Act, 1911, 
General Regulations as to the Installation 
and Use of Electricity: 1924 Edition). In 
the case of industry, where gases and vapours 
are both numerous and complex, it has not 
yet been found practicable to lay down pre- 
cise regulations. 

The statutory requirements governing the 
installation and use of electrical apparatus in 
ndustries to which the Factories Act, 1937, 
ipplies are controlled by the Electricity 
Regulations S R & O, 1908, No. 1312. Regu 
lation 27, while giving no specific rules 
regarding electrical apparatus for use in 
situations where explosion hazards exist. 
stipulates that: * All conductors and appa- 
ratus exposed to the weather, wet, corrosion, 
inflammable or explosive atmospheres, o1 
used In any process or for any special pur- 
pose other than for lighting and power, shall 
te so constructed or protected, and such 
special precautions shall be taken, as may 
be necessary adequately to prevent danger in 
view of such exposure or use.’ 

The Act thus places the onus on industry 
to recognise and assess an explosion hazard 
ind to take all necessary precautions to meet 
it 


Chemical Hazards 


In chemical plants there may be present 
nflammable gases, vapours, dusts or liquids 
which, under certain conditions, may const! 
tute explosion hazards, some at ambient 
temperatures and others only at higher tem 
peratures. Where seepage, leakage or spill 
ige of such materials occurs, admixture with 

is unavoidable and may result in a local 
explosive concentration. The mechanism 
of ignition is not yet fully understood, but 
t is Known that the electrical energy re 
quired to initiate an explosion may be very 
small—less than a few thousandths of a 
joule 


For the purpose of selecting suitable ap 
paratus, plants or situations may be divided 
nto four main categories: 


Class A~—Where no inflammable or explo- 


sive substance is processed, handled or stored 


Class B—Where inflammable or explosive 


substances are processed, handled or stored 
under such efficiently controlled conditions 
that their liability to constitute an explosion 
hazard may be considered unlikely This 


classification  pre-supposes _ that 


efficient 
means are provided for removing hazardous 
products of an abnormal occurrence to a 
point where contact at dangerous concentra 
tions with 
improbable, 
Class ( 


electrical apparatus is highly 


Where an inflammable or explo 
sive substance is processed, handled or stored 
in conditions such that its liability to consti 
tute an explosion hazard cannot be con 
sidered unlikely, 

Class D—Where an inflammable or explo 
sive substance is continuously present in 
explosive concentrations 


Temporary Conditions 


Under certain shut-down or other special 
conditions, the explosion hazards normally 
present in a plant may be absent for a tem- 
porary period. If this absence of explosion 
hazards can be guaranteed by the responsi 
ble authority with the issue of a clearance 
certificate, the area concerned may be con 
sidered to be temporarily a Class A risk, in 
which ordinary industrial types of electrical 
equipment may be used. Conversely, there 
may be occasions when the hazard normally 
present is increased. 

he sate utilisation of electricity in con 
rection with hazardous areas calls for the 
adoption of certain safeguards, which may 
be listed as follows: Segregation, flameproot 
apparatus, totally enclosed appagatus, pres 
surisation, intrinsically safe circuits and 
apparatus, non-sparking apparatus, and ap 
proved apparatus 

An example of segregation (1.e., the exclu 
sion of an electrical apparatus from a ‘parti 
cular hazardous area) is the use of a non 
sparking motor in a Class B area to drive a 
pump in a Class C area, the shaft connecting 
the two machines passing through a gas 


tight gland in a wall separating the two areas 

Flameproof apparatus is so designed and 
constructed as to comply with BS.229: 1946, 
which states that it must * withstand without 
injury any explosion of the prescribed in 
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flammable gas that may occur within it, 
under practical conditions of operation 
within the rating of the apparatus (and 
recognised overloads, if any associated there- 
with) and will prevent the transmission of 
flame such as will ignite the prescribed in- 
flammable gas which may be present in the 
surrounding atmosphere.” Apparatus claim- 
ing to be flameproof is tested by the Minis- 
try of Fuel and Power. If found satisfac- 
tory, a Certificate of Flameprootness is 
issued in respect of a prescribed gas or 
vapour group. Apparatus certified by the 
Ministry is marked in accordance with BS. 
229: 1946, Clause 29. 


Totally Enclosed Apparatus 

Totally enclosed apparatus is variously 
known as dust-tight, dust-proof, vapour- 
tight, or gas-tight. These terms describe any 
enclosure for electrical apparatus which is 
so constructed that, when sparking or heat- 
ing takes internally under normal 
operation, the risk of a hazard arising, due 
to its being surrounded for a short period 
by an inflammable or explosive atmosphere, 
is very small. 

It is not normally practicable to manufac- 
ture industrial type motors, switches, lighting 
fittings and similar apparatus to remain gas- 
tight and many fittings so described will, in 
fact, be found to ‘breathe’ if heated or 
cooled. If conditions are such, however, 
that any explosive atmosphere which may 
occur round a fitting will never be permitted 
to exist long enough to produce an inflam- 
mable or explosive concentration inside the 
fitting, then the use of such a fitting may be 
permitted. 

A high degree of protection is afforded by 
pressurisation. In a pressurisation system 
all electrical apparatus is contained within 
an enclosure which, together with all piping 
or ducting connected thereto, is filled, pre- 
ferably with an inert gas supplied from an 
external source clear of the hazard, and 1s 
maintained at all times at a pressure suitably 
in excess of that of the hazardous atmo- 
sphere, so as to prevent ingress of the latter 
into the enclosure. Pressurisation with an 
inert gas incapable of supporting combustion 
will provide a higher degree of protection 
than with air. 

Pressurisation should be so _ interlocked 


place 


1 January 1955 


that the electrical circuit cannot be made 
live without the pressure existing, and that 
on failure of the pressure an alarm is given. 
In the case of Class C areas, power should 
be automatically cut off from apparatus of 
the non-sparking type, where this can be 
done without introducing further hazards. 

As an exampie of pressurisation may be 
instanced an AC commutator type variable 
speed motor in a hazardous area, which is 
ventilated by means of a fan 
forcing into the ducting clean dry air drawn 
from a non-hazardous area. The air circu- 
lates through the motor and is exhausted 
through ducting into a non-hazardous area. 
Interlocks ensure that the ventilating fan is 
running before the main motor starts, and 
that the latter shuts down automatically on 
failure of power supply to the ventilating 
fan. 

Another application is an instrument panel 
in. a hazardous area, which is totally en- 
ciosed and sealed as far as possible. The 
interior of the panel is pressurised with 
nitrogen A pressure-operated relay oper- 
ates an alarm on failure of the pressure. 

The term ‘intrinsically safe” is described 
in BS. 1259:1945 as follows: 

(1) Applied to a circuit: denotes that any 
sparking which may occur therein in normal 
working and with the prescribed compo- 
nents is incapable of causing an explosion of 
the prescribed inflammab‘e gas or vapour: 

(2) Applied to apparatus: denotes that the 
apparatus is so constructed that, when con- 
nected and used under the prescribed condi 
tions, any sparking that may occur in normal 
working, either in the apparatus or in the 
circuit therewith, is incapable 
of causing an explosion of the prescribed 
inflammable gas or vapour 


pressure 


associated 


Ministry Certificates 


{he Ministry of Fuel and Power is the 
responsible authority for the examination 
and type-testing of all apparatus or circuits 
claimed to be intrinsically safe. If found 
satisfactory, a certificate to that effect | 
issued by the Ministry concerned, which for 
industry is the Ministry of Labour and 
National (Factory Department) 
Certificates of intrinsic safety are issued only 
to cover the use of a particular circuit o1 
apparatus in the particular hazardous atmo- 
sphere which is specified. 

Non-sparking apparatus is such that under 
normal operating conditions, except when 


service 
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subject to electrical or mechanical failure, it 
will not produce open sparking capable of 
igniting a surrounding hazardous atmosphere. 

Apparatus which is neither flameproot 
nor intrinsically safe can sometimes be ap 
proved and certified by the responsible 
authority for use in the specified hazardous 
atmosphere or atmospheres. Since any 
modification to the apparatus or alterations 
to the qualitative composition of the hazard- 
ous atmosphere may invalidate the certifi- 
cate, the field of application for * approved ° 
apparatus in industry is limited. 

The safeguards to be adopted in hazard- 
ous situations depend not only on the class 
or risk, but also on the type of equipment 
and the particular circumstances. As a 
broad indication, it can be stated that all the 
safeguards previously listed might be con- 
sidered for a Class B risk, but neither non 
sparking apparatus nor intrinsically safe 
apparatus would give sufficient protection for 
a Class C risk. In the case of a Class D 
risk, segregation of all electrical apparatus 
is the only effective safeguard 

Corrosive conditions will adversely affect 
most electrical equipment, and this factor is 
particularly important where apparatus fot 
hazardous situations is concerned. Flame- 
proof equipment, when required, should be 
so selected as to give a margin of safety 
under insidiously corrosive conditions 
While the failure of intrinsically safe appa- 
ratus applicable to the hazards concerned 
would not normally give rise to a dangerous 
Situation, its use under corrosive conditions 


requires careful consideration. 


Inquiries to Manufacturers 


Users should state in inquiries to manu 
facturers for flameproof, intrinsically safe. 
Or ‘approved’ apparatus all relevant 
British Standard Specifications; the particu 


lal 


gases. vapours or volatile liquids in which 
the apparatus is to be used; the maximum 
ambient temperature; and that evidence will 
be required of the existence of the appro 
priate Government certificate. 

All installations in hazardous situations 
must comply with the usual regulations ap 
pertaining to installations in non-hazardous 
areas, and are also subject to certain addi- 
tonal requirements For example. n 
modification should be permitted to a certi 
hed flameproof, intrinsically safe or approved 
ipparatus which may invalidate 


cate Uncertified 


its certifi 
electrical equipment 


ID 
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installed outside a building containing an 
explosion hazard must be not less than 25 
ft. from the nearest opening in the building 
wall where the hazard is Class C. nor less 
than 50 ft. in the case of a Class D risk 
These distances may require to be consider 
ably greater, particularly if the hazard in 
volves vapours that are heavier than ai 

It is essential that apparatus used in 
hazardous areas should be maintained in 
accordance with the design details accepted 
by the testing authority. This calls for an 
electrical engineer with a staff of skilled 
specialist electricians. who should be entirely 
responsible for inspection and maintenance 


(Acknowledgment is made to Imperial 


Chemical Industries Ltd. for the informa- 


tion contained in this article.) 





A YORKSHIRE timber impregnation com- 
pany can justifiably claim to have helped 
make possible the country’s major exhibi- 
tions. They are Hickson’s Timber Impreg- 
nation Co. (GB) Ltd., of Castleford, whose 
pyrolith process makes timber flame-resis 
tant 

The fire regulations of most of the big 
exhibitions make it compulsory for fire-resist 
ant hardboard to be used tn the construction 
of all 
Exhibition at Olympia. London (18-28 Janu 
ary) is no exception, and here pyrolith 
treated hardboard will not only be in use by 
individual exhibitors, but also in the con 
struction of the company’s own stand. 

Tanalised timber is also demonstrated 
The name denotes any solid timber, plywood 
or hardboard which has been vacuum/ pres 
sure impregnated with tanalith preservative 
and it is extensively used ty the packaging 
industry Not only is it proof against all 
forms of fungal decay but it is immune from 
attack by wood-destroying insects 

Pyrolith contains a percentage of tana 
lith—and consequently has preservative pro 
perties—but the greater part is made up ol 
fire-retardant chemicals. These increase the 
ignition temperature of the wood and 
develop inert gases about the timbers’ sur 
faces, which dilute the flammable gases 
generated and prevent their flaming The 
vacuum /pressure method is used for impreg 


nation 





| stands and displays. The Packaging 
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Spectrographic Monitor 


Electronic Lung Achieves the Impossible 


S several writers in our 


series Of articles 

on industrial safety have pointed out, 
the medical problems created by airborne 
dusts are of great importance in many in 
dustries. Some substances in particular 


i are 
highly toxic, such as beryllium, which = in 


concentrations as low 2ug. per cu.m. can 


give rise to berylliosis. Analysis of samples 
containing such low concentrations is diffi 
cult, for not only must the procedure em 
ploved be a very sensitive one, but there 
should be as short an interval ‘as possible 


between sampling and result. 

A basic design for continuous — spectro 
graphic sampling of factory atmospheres. 
which was produced by Dr. A. H. C. P 
Gillieson, has been developed by Winston 
Electronics Ltd... of Park Road, Hampton 
Hill, into a robust, portable spectrographic 


monitor, or ‘electronic lung.’ 


American 
experts had maintained that the development 
of such an instrument was not possible 

The air to be sampled is drawn through 
the gap between two copper electrodes 


between which a spark discharge is passing 


ow SRR 





in a chamber constructed so that the sparl 
is observed ilong the axis oft flow of the 


entering air, Dut | the reverse dutrection. 
By this means. window obscuration by the 
copper oxide particles thrown off by the dis- 
charge S pl vented 

The emission from the spark 1s focused 
on the slit of i small specially designed 


Littrow-ty 
} 


behind its exit slit a muitiplier photocell. 


pe monochromator, which _ has 


Through a pc amplifier fitted with provision 
for * backing-ofl unwanted signals, the 
photomultiplier operates a circular chart 
recorde! 


The indication is only semi-quantitative, 


since the response iffected by particle 
size, but in the calibration comparisons 
which have been run with filter samples and 
under factory conditions the monitor figures 
have been within a factor of 2 at the very 
low levels in the neighbourhood of the 
toleration figure At slightly higher levels 


he accuracy increases rapidly 
The instrument has been shown to res- 


pond to -Feryllium in the form of oxide, of 


A rear view of the instru- 
ment, showing the organis- 
ation of the interior. The 
chassis is 4 ft. by 2 ft., and 
3 ft. high. Itis mounted on 
easy - running castors, and 
can work from mains sup- 
plies of 200-250 v. or 100- 
125 v., at 40-60 c. 
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Vaporising Liquids & Petrol Fires 


by E. H. COLEMAN, F.R.I.C., & G. W. V. STARK, B.Sc., A.R.I.C. 


ECENT investigations’ have shown that 

chlorobromomethane has a marked su- 
periority§ over other’ readily available 
vaporising liquid extinguishing agents, but 
preliminary experiments on a scale likely to 
be encountered in fires in crashed aircraft 
ised questions as to the optimum rates 
iod of application in practice. A 
ative study has therefore been made 





the application of chlorobromomethane 
ng plain jets giving a broken stream, cone 
sprays, and flat sprays produced either by 
two impinging jets. or by a jet impinging on 


A full report of 
these experiments will be published later, 


t 


metal plate (fan sprays) 


but the principal conclusions are summat 
ised in the present note 

Experiments made on Il-in.. 14-in. and 
24-in. diameter fires showed that a flat spray 
applied to the base of the flames was much 
superior to the other methods of applica 
tion and that there was a relationship be 
tween the area covered by the spray and 
the area of the fire which could be extin- 
guished. In order to find whether this rela 
tionship held on a larger scale, experiments 


were made on a 4-ft. diameter fire with fan 


nr 


sprays and an applicator using an array of 
batswing gas burners as nozzles Chis pro- 
duced a thin flat spray covering a much 
greater area than from the fan spray; further 
experiments were then made with 10-ft. sq 
hres with a larger applicator to ascertain the 


lationship between the area covered by 





Ne sprav and the size of the fire. Typical 
esults are given in the table, showing the 
4 f 1 ; ( 
Nozzle 
Pre 
i D ve Spra 
ite 
OD. pe Tot pread I 
ore) 60 0.086 { 
) {)} 1) ; vi 
4 OF 
0.029 { é 


relationship between the spray pattern and 
the efficiency of extinction 

On the 4-ft. fires, with the flat sprays, eX 
tinction was fastest with the batswing sys 
tem producing the greatest spread, ilthoug! 
the rate of application per sq. ft. was the 
lowest: on the 10-ft. fires, the smaller bats 


wing applicator produced no extinction, but 


at a similar rate of application per sq. ft 
the larger ipplicator with a wider spre id 
produced a rapid extinction The batswing 


burners were also the most economical of 


the applicators tested 


The drop sizes of the sprays 


ged from 0.2 mm. to 1.0 mi 


sured and ran 
diameter according to the nozzle used. | 
these experiments, it did not appear that 
the drop size had any appreciable effect on 
the efficiency 


It is concluded that chlorobromomethane 
s applied most efficiently as a flat spray to 
covel as wide an area as possible and 
should be applied to the base of the flame 

The investigation 1s part of the programme 
of the Department of Scientific and Indus 
trial Research and Fire Offices’ Committee 
Joint Fire Research Organisation; this note 


is published by permission of the Directo 
of Fire Research The authors gratefully 
acknowlex the dvice ind heip yf Dr 


F. 3 lr. Kingman 
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Spectrographic Monitor 
continued from page 30 


the fluoride and the ammonium 
fluoride, and as beryl ore. 


double 
It has been used 
hazard in filling mobile 
containers with powdered ore, in operating 
a briquetting press for furnace charges, 1n 
the operation of an 


+ 


to determine the 


ammonium. beryllium 
fluoride dryer, and the firtng of beryllia ware 
in a gas-fired furnace. In this last case, it 
was possible to examine the efficiency of the 
exhaust system, and to indicate the adverse 
effect of an ‘air screen’ introduced to pre- 
vent fumes escaping into the laboratory. The 
contamination of factory floors 


tives’ clothing has been checked. 


and opera- 

It is suggested that the instrument should 
prove of great value in assessing the hazards 
involved in airborne contamination § with 
lead, zirconium, vanadium, chromium, cad- 
mium,  tellurium, 


manganese, etc. 


germanium, intimony, 





Aluminium W atches 


ON 13 and 17 December. Mr. 
Bruce, managing 
Aluminium 


watches to 


Fraser W. 
director of Northern 
Company Limited, presented 
16 Birmingham and Banbury 
employees to commemorate their 25 years’ 
with the company. Monday's 
presentation took place at a dinner held in 
Chadwick Manor Hotel, Knowle, and 
Friday’s presentation was held in the Ban- 
bury Works canteen. Among the guests were 
Mr. H. C. Thomas, Mr. B. N. H. Thornely 
ind Mr. C. P. Paton, directors; Mr. | 
Fletcher, Birmingham works manager, and 
Mr. E. L. Ashley, Banbury works manager 
The men were presented with aluminium 
watches, than half-an-ounce 
each. specially made by one of the 
Swiss watchmakers 


Service 


weighing less 


leading 





BISOL Prices Reduced 


British 
with 


Industrial 
trom 1 


Solvents announce that 
effect January 1955, the prices 
of BISOL acetaldehyde and paraldehyde will 
be reduced by £5 per ton, and those of BISOI 
diacetin and triacetin by approximately £12 
per ton 

The new 


schedules are as follows (all 


prices in £ per ton, delivered UK) 


CHEMICAI 


AGE 1 January 1955 
10 I 40/45 10 
is ton gal ga ga 
drum 





137 140 160 


Acetaldehyde 40 


v per 

cent 146 149 174 184 
Paraldehyde, stabilised 150 153 173 183 
Paraldehyde, technicai 123 126 146 156 
Diacetin 375 377 380 405 415 
Triacetin 346 348 35] 376 IRG 


Packages are returnable at sellers’ expense, 
except 10- and 5-gal. 
triacetin 


containers for diacetin. 


and acetaldehyde 40 per cent, 
which are 


the prices 


non-returnable 
quoted. 


and included in 
Allowances fo! 
wagon deliveries are unchanged 


tank 





Midlands Society Meeting 
THE 
Society for 
held on 1] 
Mason 


January Midlands 


will be 
p.m. in the 
Theatre, The University, Edmund 
Street, Birmingham. The subject will be 
‘Some Aspects of the Analytical Chemistry 
of Titaniferous Materials’ by Dr. F. R 


meeting of the 
Analytical Chemistry 
January at 6 30 


Williams, F.R.1L-¢ chief analyst, British 
Titan Products Co, Ltd. 

Analysis in titanium technology § most 
often refers to the ores—ilmenite and 
rutile and the dioxide as a pigment. Due 


to the difficulty of dissolving the latter, most 
of the associated elements are 


physico-chemical 


estimated by 
methods In the ores 
similar remarks apply, and in addition many 
of the 


elements have chemica 
properties to titanium 


similar 
An important ana- 


lytical test in pigment technology is_ the 


estimation of the proportion of rutie 


relative 


and anatase crystalline 


mixture 


modifications in 





Burts & Harvey Expansion 


Burts & Harvey Ltd., of Eling House 
lotton, Southampton, have now completed 
the first section of their new chemical fac 


tory at Spring Hill, Bursledon Road, South- 
ampton, and their plants for the production 
of fumaric, succinic and malic acids will be 
transferred and enlarged in the New Yea 
The new capacity is designed to supply the 
whole of the United Kingdom’s demands fo! 
these products and follows the company’s 
policy of developing their chemical depart- 
ment. The tar distilling interests of Burts 
& Harvey trade as South Western Tar Distil- 


leTIes 
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SUCCESSFUI 


COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. Edited by H. M. Corley. 
John Wiley & Sons Inc., New York: 
Chapman & Hall Ltd., London. 1954 
Pp 374. 62s 

This book has been published under the 
auspices of an American organisation called 
the Commercial Chemical Development As- 
sociation, a body of individuals devoted to 
the theory and practice of the development 
of new chemical products. 

Material has been submitted by a group 
of members and has been revised in com 
mittee. The editor has spent most of his 
working life in association with Armour & 
Co. and has made a considerable contribu- 
tion to that company’s introductions into 
the chemical industry. The text is in the 
form of a guide for the managements of 
chemical enterprises, and is intended to assist 
in the selection of potentially successful new 
chemicals. As such it will not appeal greatly 
to the average chemist who is more often 
concerned with the satisfaction of a present 
industrial need rather than the creation of 
fresh one 


Many will be fascinated, however. by the 
picture which the book presents of the almost 
religious fervour of American business 
method. Some idea of the elaborate theory 
which is developed around the selection. pro- 
duction and marketing of a new chemical is 
gained by the first symbolic statement in the 
preface ‘Commercial development can be 
described asa collective state of mind with 
in a company.” While much of this com 
mercial philosophy can be dismissed as pre 
tentious rubbish, nevertheless the book does 
bring together a great deal of information 
not previously available to the executive in 
1 convenient form. 

Although any theoretical material of this 
nature should be judged. not upon its ability 
to interpret the past, but on its capacity to 
predict the future, the selection of specific 
examples in Chapter 20 is significant. The 


tactors which appear to boost the sales of a 


new product from a modest to a very large 
scale appear in the case histories quoted to 
be purely fortuitous, depending upon a new 
demand created by some other branch olf 
industry. Similarly it may be felt that the 
commercial failures quoted cannot be attr 
buted to any defect of judgment on the part 
of the sponsors, but rather to the non 
appearance of a fresh market to absorb the 


product.—J.R.M 


RATIONALISIERUNGS-KURATORIUM DER DEIt 
SCHEN WIRTSCHAFT. Heft 23. Chemische 
Technik in USA. Carl! Hanser Verlag 


Miinchen 1954. Pp. 156. DM. 10.4! 


This is the German version of an OEE(¢ 
] 
| 


report also published in French and Ens 
lish. The German title is much more ap 
propriate than the English one, “Chemica 
Apparatus in the USA.’ A party of 11, 


mainly chemists and engineers each drawn 
from a different European country, visited 20 
American chemical firms in October 1950 
During their short tour, which took about 
one month, the visitors were very impressed 
by the extensive role played by the chemica 
engineer in American chemical industrn 
indeed so much so that they devote a con 
siderable section to defining the chemical 
engineer and his function in chemical, con 
structional and other concerns. His train 
ing is described in some detail. It is sug 
gested that there is great need to train man 
more in Europe and in a mere practical wa\ 
than by our present highly academic courses 

The amazing growth of chemical indust1 
n the US since the first world war is attr 
buted to the large internal market. vast 
mineral resources. two world wars and mor 
particularly to the care taken to ensure that 
progress pays. to train technicians ind 
specialists, to supply incentives, to allot ind 
vidual responsibility, to engage high qualit 
workers, to appreciate economic efficienc' 
and know-how, to try new methods, to 


abandon old, to sub-contract rather than 
mpair productivity by attempting to di 
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everything oneself, to share techniques and 


to standardise and simplify equipment. Other 
items discussed at length are chemical plant 
construction, widé use of measuring instru- 
ments and automatic control, catalytic pro- 
cesses In the oil industry, separation, extrac- 
tion, distillation, heat exchange, materials of 
construction, transport and storage. Some 
items of plant described as novel, such as 
fluidised catalytic crackers, pebble heaters, 
Hortonspheres and spheroids, although per 
haps not well known here in 1950, have since 

been put into wide use in Europe 
Among recommendations made for adop 
ion in Europe are international standardisa- 
tion of equipment, greater use of measuring 
and controlling instruments, acquainting the 
manufacturers of instruments and appara 
tus more precisely with the requirements of 
chemical industry,.reduction in the numbers 
for the same pul 


Of apparatus types used 


pose, increase in size and standardisation of 


railway wagons, more transport by pipe-line 


and moving belt. greatel co-operation 
and less disinterestedness among all 
workers in a firm It is a pity that 34 


vears had to elapse between the visit to the 
US and the publication of the report.—-M.c. 


EINFUHRUNG IN DIE BIOLOGISCHE REGISTRIER- 
1ECHNIK By H Klensch Georg 
Thieme Verlag, Stuttgart 1954 Pp 
Xi 222: DM..33 

Biologists have long relied on recording, 
whether of heart rhythm or bird song, as a 
reliable and essential method of studying 
vital processes Engineers and physicists 
are also keen recorders. It is only com- 
yaratively recently, however. that chemists 
1ave availed themselves to any extent of the 
possibilities of recording reaction rates of! 


heats, absorption spectra, furnace tempera- 


tT 
t 
I 


tures, variable composition of gases or the 
like. The wealth of methods described in 
this book will come as a surprise and possi- 
bly an inspiration to chemists among others 

As a lecturer of long standing on the sub- 
ject, in which he professes a_ particular 
delight, the author believes that there is need 
for an introductory work on the principles 
and practice of recording. Although short 
the book not only meets this purpose but 
will also serve admirably for any who have 
recording problems in biology, physics 01 
chemistry. Many references are given to 
specialist works and original papers The 


indicating and recording of biological pro- 


cesses such as muscle contraction, heart beat 
blood flow, respiration, composition of res 
piratory gases, pressure changes in blood 
vessels, bladder and intestines, temperature 
and bioelectric currents are described to 
gether with the production of mechanical and 
electrical stimuli and the fixing and develop- 
ing of curves recorded on sooty surfaces, 
photographic paper and film. 

The chapter on mechanical movements 
deals with the construction of lever systems, 
rotating drums, pointers, styles, lamps for 
sooting, deflecting mirrors, etc. The princi- 
ples of mechanical, optical, electrical, photo- 
graphic, photoelectric and pneumatic 
methods are explained and illustrated clearly 
with numerous diagrams. Matters such as 
error, sensitivity, damping speed, repro- 
ducibility are authoritatively discussed. There 
is a chapter on the continuous recording of 


volume and pressure changes in gases and 


liquids using gasmeters, gasometers, plethy 
smographic, manometric and tachographic 
methods. Hot wire and ultrasonic devices 
for continuous recording of oxygen or car- 
bon dioxide in gases are referred to 


In the chapters on the recording of 
temperature and bioelectric currents electrical 


devices in wide variety such as thermo- 


couples, galvanometers. amplifiers, electro- 
cardiographs and_ electroencephalographs 
ire described The author is obviously less 
interested in sound recording, detection of 


radioactive material ind = photographic 

methods, for these are hardly more than 

summarised Nevertheless this is a useful 

book to have around. The numerous self 

explanatory diagrams will compensate for 
ae 


iny lack of familiarity with the German 
language in the reader.—M.c. 





THE previous edition of German Books on 
Chemical and Cognate Subjects by A. | 

Cummins and §S. Vince of the Chemic 

Society was published in 1950 A supple- 
ment has now been brought out covering 
books published from 1950 up to the begin 
ning of 1954 It is stated that some of the 
books listed are in active preparation out 
others are out of print, although secondhand 
copies may be available from the publishers 
Che list covers not only chemistry, chemical 
technology and metallurgy but physics and 
mathematics for chemistry. It 1s published 
by Lange, Maxwell & Springer, of 242 Mary 
lebone Road, London, N.W.1, and 122 East 
SSth Street, New York 22 
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New Kiln Starts Production 
[he new sulphuric acid kiln at LC.IL.’s 
Billingham factory (THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
954, 71, 975) has now gone into production. 
t will increase the factory’s sulphuric acid 


—. 


5,000 tons a year 


| 
production by about 
Neftin Purchase Tax Exemption 

A. J. White Ltd., Coldharbour Lane, Lon 
don S.E.5, announce that purchase tax has 
now been removed fiom Neftin (NF-180) 
Furazolidone. Neftin, a highly’ effective 
treatment for fowl typhoid and Pullorum 
disease (BWD), is available in packs of 4 0z 
and 1 lb. 


Fisons Pest Control Ltd. 

Fisons Ltd. and Pest Control Ltd. an- 
nounce that as from 1 January the name of 
Pest Control Ltd., of Cambridge, has been 
changed to Fisons Pest Control Ltd. The 
company will continue to trade independ 
ently as previously and its headquarters will 
remain at Bourn, Cambridge. Fisons 
acquired Pest Control Ltd. some months ago 


(see THE CHEMICAL AGE, 1954, 70, 847). 


Scientific Workers’ Wages Claim 

The Association of Scientific Workers has 
applied to the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation for a substantial increase in the 
salaries of scientific and technical staff em- 
ployed in the industry It is expected that 

mecting with the employers will take place 
shortly to discuss this claim 

New Professorships at Manchester 

Sir John Stopford, Vice-Chancellor of 
Manchester University, said on 21 Decem 
ber that he believed the magnificent lead of 
the City Council in agreeing to support the 
establishment of an independent governing 
body for the ( ollege of Technology would 
be rewarded by the greatest possible sup 
port’ from the University Grants Commit 
tee and from industry. Speaking at the 
Degree Day ceremony, he said that five of 
the ten new professorships which had been 
foreshadowed had already been _ instituted 
rhe first had been filled, and it was expected 
that an announcement about two more would 
be made early in the new year. Steps were 
ilso being taken to find an occupant for the 
chair of chemical engineering, but so far it 
had not been possible to find a professor of 
textile chemistry. 


Prizes For Apprentices 
At the third annual distribution of prizes 
to apprentices at Petrochemicals Ltd Part 
ington Industrial Estate, Urmston, Peter 
Daniels, laboratory assistant, was awarded 
the top prize. The chairman, Mr. Godfrey 
H. Owtram, made the presentations 


Monsanto Presentations 

Presentations of gold watches and clocks 
were made on 21 December to 146 employ 
ees of Monsanto Chemicals Ltd. who had 
completed upwards of 25 years’ service 
with the company. The presentations were 
made at the Parish Hall, Cefn Mawr, by 
Mr. Phillip A. Singleton, who said the event 
coincided with the completion of 2,000,000 


accident-free man-hours at the local factory 


Technical Trade Course 

Youths entering the chemical and allied 
industries as apprentices at Hull are to have 
available to them a five-year training course 
at the city’s Technical College Adult 
workers already in the industries are to be 
offered a shorter course It is hoped to get 
the scheme into operation early in 1955. The 
plan is part of the national scheme drafted 
by the industries’ Joint Industrial Council 


Price Down 

The Board of Trade wholesale price index 
showed a slight rise for several products in 
November and one considerable drop. The 
price of synthetic detergents fell from 110.8 
in the previous month (30 June, 1949 = 100) 
to 108.7, as a result of price cuts announced 
by detergent manufacturers. Disinfectants 
rose from 112.1 to 112.9, and insecticides, 
weed killers and fungicides from 123.1 to 
124.0. Drugs and pharmaceutical prepara 
tions went up from 102.2 to 102.8 The 


prices of general chemicals remained steady 


Import Prices Up 
The price of pyrites imported into the UK 
rose in November, according to the Board 
of Trade wholesale price index. Taking 
prices of 30 June, 1949, as 100, it reached 
177.5, compared with the figure of 168.8 
that had been maintained steadily for the 


Fertiliser prices also went 


previous yeat 
up. from 171.1 in October to 172.0. Prices 
for carbon black and crude sulphur remained 
stationary at 136.0 and 160.4 respectively 
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Austrian Sulphuric Plant 

fhe Austrian Iron and Steel works 
‘VOEST) in Linz has opened a new plant 
for the production of sulphuric acid and 
superphosphate from anhydrite Produc 
tion capacity of superphosphate is expected 
to reach 40,000 tons yearly, and together 
with other sources will entirely cover the 


domestic demand. 


Synthetic Rubber Sales Up 

Sales of synthetic rubber in the US in 
March are expected to total about 62,000 
tons, the highest monthly figure on record. 
This is 12.000 tons more than anticipated 
February sales. The increase is attributed 
to the fact that more rubber generally is 
being used and manufacturers are using a 
higher percentage of synthetic rubber be- 
cause of its currently lower cost. 


New Fibre in Italy 

A new synthetic fibre known as Movil is 
reported to be meeting success in Italy as a 
substitute for wool. Fi.st produced in 
France under a different name, Movil worn 
next to the skin gives a sensation similar 
to that of wool. It is stated to be very 
strong, and damp-, moth- and acid-proof. 


Israel Ammonium Sulphate Imports 

An order for 13,000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate, which had been placed in Germany 
by the Israeli Shilumim Corporation, has 
been cance!led in view of the producers’ 
demand for a price increase. Meanwhile the 
[.C.1. company has allocated sterling for the 
import of 4,000 tons from Britain, and the 
import of an additional 2,000 tons will be 
allowed shortly. In the first half of 1954. 
19.300 tons of ammonium sulphate were im- 
ported by Israel at a cost of $1,200,000. Of 
this, 17,100 tons was from Germany, and 
the rest from Belgium. 


Technion Expands Chemistry Department 

New research facilities for a laboratory 
of organic chemistry have been established 
at the Haifa Technion. There will be space 
for 12 research workers, including four can- 
didates for Ph.D.. and three postdoctoral 
fellows. In addition to standard organic 
laboratory equipment, a Perkin-Elmer 
double-beam infrared spectrophotometer 1s 
being installed. 


‘ 


Wood Seasoning Plants for India 


The Government of India have accepted 


a recommendation by the Standing Com- 


mittee of the Central Board of Forestry to 
set up four or five wood seasoning and 
preservation plants to increase supplies of 
treated timber for development 
schemes. The Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, has been asked to prepare a 
detailed scheme for setting up the plants. 


various 


Natural Gas Pipeline 
Provisional agreement has been reached 
for the construction of a natural gas pipe- 
line to run from the Peace River district of 
British Columbia and Alberta, Canada, to 
the north-eastern United States. It is hoped 
that work on the pipeline will start next 
September, with gas supplies reaching the 
US border by December 1956 


Iraq Orders New Insecticide 

A £20.000 order for endrin, a new and 
powerful insecticide, has been placed by the 
Iraqi Government. This will be used to 
control the spiny bollworm, which is attack- 
ing Iraq’s cotton crop. At present, produc- 
tion is confined to the United States but 
Shell have plans to manufacture 
endrin by adding new facilities to their 
chemical insecticide plant at Pernis Refin- 
ery near Rotterdam. This plant, costing 
more than £1,000,000 is now starting pro- 
duction of aldrin and dieldrin. Output of 
endrin from the Pernis plant is expected to 
begin by mid-1956. 


ILO Committee to Meet 

The fourth session of the Chemical Indus- 
tries Committee of the International Labour 
Organisation will be held in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, 7-19 February. The two technical 
questions on the agenda are: * Factors affect- 
ing productivity in the chemical industries 
with special reference to work study and 
systems of wage payment,’ and ‘ Problems 
of safety and hygiene in chemical industries, 
including classification and labelling of dan- 
gerous substances.” The Committee will 
also discuss a general report prepared by the 
office outlining recent events and develop- 
ments in the chemical industries, including 
outlook, expansion and level of employment, 
welfare facilities and industrial relations. 


made 
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The tenth annual general meeting of the 
Physical Methods Group of the Socicty for 
Analytical Chemistry was held in the meet- 
ing room of the Chemical Society, Buriing- 
ton House. London W.1, recently. Che fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the forth- 


coming year:—Chairman, Mr. A. A. 
SMALES, B.Sc., F.R.LC.; Vice-Chairman, DR 
I; E. Pace, BSc., Ph.D., FRC: Hon 


Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. R. A. C. 
IsBEL, A.Inst.P. 


The board of Powell Duffryn Ltd. an- 
nounce that MR. JOHN CRANDON GRIDLEY, 
C.B.E., has been appointed a director of the 
company with effect from | January. Mr. 
Gridley is chairman of Vacuum Oil Co. Ltd. 


At a recent meeting of the Council of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation Mr. A. G. 
STEWART, chairman and general managing 
director of Stewarts & Lloyds Ltd., was ap- 
pointed president of the British Iron and 
Steel Federation as from 1 January, in suc- 
cession to Mr. G. H. LATHAM, chairman and 
managing director of Whitehead Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd Sir ERNEST LEVER, chair- 
man and chief executive of Richard Thomas 
& Baldwins Ltd. and The Steel Company of 
Wales, was appointed president-elect of the 
federation. 


Mr. A. E. Hosson, the new Northern 
Divisional manager of the BTL group of 
companies was, until recently, the assistant 
home sales manager of Baird & Tatlock 
(London) Ltd. Before the second world 
war, Mr. Hobson was a research assistant at 
the University of Sheffield working in the 
Cancer Research Department. During the 
war he served in the Royal Naval medical 
laboratories, and saw service in the Middle 
East, Africa and the Far East. He joined 
BTL in 1946 as their technical sales repre- 
sentative in the North of England. 


EDWIN R. 


GILLILAND, Professor of 
Chemical 


Engineering at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has been announced 
as the recipient of the William H. Walker 
Award of the American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers. [The award honours the 
memory of the late William H. Walker, also 
a professor at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and a pioneer in the modern 





concept of chemical engineering. Professo1 
Gilliland, an authority on separation pro 
cesses and applied industrial chemistry, has 
been cited for this recognition because of his 
publication record over the past few years 
and in particular for four papers contributed 
to Chemical Engineering Progress, the major 
publication of the A.LCh.E., in the fields ot 
fugacity. mechanics of 
drops. 


gasification and 


Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. announce that, in 
view of their expanding activities in Latin 
America, Mr. A. S. PEACOCK has been ap- 
pointed as manager for that territory, with 
general responsibility for the company’s 
business in Latin America, including factory 
development in Brazil and co-ordination of 
policy. The appointment takes effect from 
1 January. 


The Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers announce the appointment of 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER J. 
PRATT, A.M.1.Chem.E., 
AMIiIPe., <A.LLA., 
as Work Study and 
Productivity Officer. 
He will take up his 
duties on 3 January 
and will be responsible 
for ‘elping members 
on ali aspects of work 
study as applied to 
the chemical industry 
Born at Wellingboro, 
Northants, in 1916, 
Mr. Pratt was educated at Gosforth Gram- 
mar School, Northumberland, and_ the 
Rutherford College of Technology, New 
castle-on-Tyne. He has wide experience in 
industry as a metallurgist, chemical engineer 
and industrial consultant. In July, 1952. he 
joined Eimco (Great Britain) Ltd. as chemi 
cal engineer and manager of the British 
Filter Division. He has also worked for 
the parent company, The Eimco Corporation 
of USA. in America and Europe. 


The Council of the Institute of Metals has 
made the following awards of medals: The 
Institute of Metals ( Platinum) Medal for 
1955 to Dr, COLIN JAMES SMITHELLS, M.C.., 
D.Sc., F.1I.M.. 


director of research, The 
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British Aluminium Co. Ltd., Gerrards Cross. 
in recognition of his services to metallurgical 
science, to the metal industries, and to the 
metallurgical profession. The Rosenhain 
Medal for 1955 to DR. WILLIAM ALBER1 
BAKER, D.Sc., F.I:M., research manager, The 
British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Asso 
ciation, London, in recognition of his out- 
Standing contributions to knowledge in the 
field of physical metallurgy, with special re 
ference to the influences of gases and shrink- 
age On the soundness of cast metals. The 
W. H. A. Robertson Medal and Premium 
for 1954 to PROFESSOR HUGH Forpb, D.Sc., 
Ph.D... and Mr. J. G. WistreicH, M.Sc., 
D.1L.C., for their paper on * Problems of the 
Control of Dimension, Shape and Finish in 
the Rolling of Sheet and Strip and in the 
Drawing of Wire.” The medal and premium 
of 50 guineas, placed at the Council’s dis 
posal by W. H. A. Robertson & Co. Ltd., is 
awarded annually for the encouragement of 
the writing and publication in the Institute’s 
Journal of papers on engineering aspects of 
non-ferrous metallurgy. MSS. of such 
papers should be addressed to the Secretary, 
The Institute of Metals, 4 Grosvenor 
Gardens, London S.W.1 


Mr. E. W. S. Press, B.Sc., F.R.LC., has 
been promoted to deputy chief scientific 
officer, Ministry of Supply, and has been 
appointed director of Chemical Inspection, 
Kidbrooke. Mr. Press, who is 56, has been 
assistant director in charge of general stores 
at the Chemical Inspectorate. Woolwich 
since 1948. 


British Resin Products Limited announce 
that Mr. T. E. LAING has been appointed a 
director of the company. Mr. Laing, who 
joined the DCL group in 1943, has been 
works manager and more recently general 
manager of the joint British Resin Products 
Ltd.-British Geon Ltd. factories at Barry. 
Glamorgan, since they were built from 1947 
onward. Starting his career as a chemical 
engineer with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd 
in 1922, he served for several years in Iran 
becoming widely travelled in Iraq. Tran 
Arabia, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Egypt. 
Following this period in'the Middle East he 
worked for some time with South American 
interests—the Anglo-Peruvian and Anglo- 
Ecuadorian group—on refinery con- 
struction and as_ refinery superintendent. 
He later served with the Socony-Vacuum 
Group as operating manager in Britain, and 
in Germany and Italy before joining DCI 


For a period Mr. Laing was attached to the 
2ist Army Group H.Q. as oil adviser and 
later as controller of German oilfields and 


refineries 


Changes on the Board of Quickfit & 
Quartz Ltd. have been announced. Lorp 
STANMORE (83) has resigned on the grounds 
of age, having been a director of Quickfit & 
Quartz since 1946. Mr. BRIAN H. TuRPIN 
and MR. ARTHUR COCHRANE have offered 
their resignations. Mr. Turpin is now fully 
employed as managing director of the sub 
sidiary, Q.V.F. Limited. In tendering his 
resignation, Mr. Cochrane, who is assistant 
managing director of the Triplex Safety 
Glass Co. Ltd., said he felt that he should 
facilitate the promotion of younger mem 
bers. The Board have, with effect fror 
1 January 1955, co-opted as directors Mr 
D. Curtis, the firm’s development manage! 
Mr. E. L. HARRISON, sales manager, and 
Mr. E. S. PEARSE, works manager. 


Fifty years ago, MR, HAROLD J. COTES 
now managing director of British Glues & 
Chemicals Ltd., began his career in the glue 
industry at a small factory in the Midlands 
To commemorate this long association, his 
colleagues on the board and employees have 
presented him with his portrait in oils 
painted by Mr. Cowan Dobson, R.A. The 
presentation was made by the chairman of 
the company, Str ROGER DUNCALFE, at the 
firm’s recent Christmas party, when 262 
the staff attended. Sir Roger recalled his 
first meeting with Mr. Cotes some 4 
years ago. In 1920 they began their partner: 
ship as joint managing directors of the 
newly-formed British Glues & Chemicals 
Ltd. Sir Roger referred to the affection and 
admiration which they all felt for Mr. Cotes 
and paid tribute to his quality of leadership 
his executive and administrative ability, and 
to his gifts of friendship and human under 
standing. Mr. Cotes. in reply, voiced his 
appreciation of the support given to him 
throughout the years by Sir Roger and b 
the directors and staff. He referred briefly 
to the growth of the company over t 
years and said that this had in large measure 
been due to the confidence which had bee! 
reposed in him, and the unfailing loyalty 0! 

ho had served under him. Fou 
guests at the party that night (Messrs B. 5 
ADDERLEY, J. L. FENTON, G. T. FINNEY ant 
H. Groom) had each served under him [0 
more than 40 years. 


all those w 
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Publications & Announcements 


[THE cables and connectors of temporary 
electricity supplies used in the chemical in- 
dustry in maintenance shops, for operating 
electric tools, for emergency lighting and 
power and other purposes, have to withstand 
vigorous and very often brutal treatment. 
With this in mind, the Plessey Co. Ltd.. of 
Ilford, Essex, have made a range of heavy 
duty plugs and sockets for joining electric 
cables which will withstand very rough hand- 
ling without damage. There are four basic 
housings, made of forged aluminium bronze. 
for plugs and sockets. These are: a cable 
unit, for terminating and anchoring cables: 
a panel unit, fitted with a flange for mount- 
ing in a fixed position, wiring connections 
being made directly into the rear; a cable 
coupler, to be used in conjunction with a 
cable unit when it is desired to join two 
cables: and a panel mounting coupler, which 
is similar to a panel unit except that an out- 
let and fittings are provided to enable a cable 
to be connected at the rear. The plugs and 
sockets are of great physical strength, it is 
claimed, and wili stand up to the weight of 
passing vehicles. They are completely 
weatherproof. 

A BOOKLET issued bv the London and 
Home Counties Regional Advisory Council 
for Higher Technological Education gives 
details of special courses in higher tech- 
nology that are to be held during the spring 
and summer terms at colleges in the region, 
which extends roughly from Brighton to Hat- 
field and from Dagenham to Weybridge. The 
courses are those which do not regularly 
appear in college calendars or prospectuses 
as part of a grouped course or as subjects 
offered for endorsement on Higher National 
Certificates. Most of them are part-time, 
usually evening, courses, but there are some 
full-time ones included. Copies of the book- 
let are available at Is. 6d. each, post free, 
from the secretary of the council, Tavistock 
House South, Tavistock Square, London 
. ae e 


* * - 


A LARGE modern cold storage building 
has been opened in Belfast by Gland Sup- 
Plies Ltd. for the storage of animal glands 
and other ergans which are used in the 
Production of various pharmaceutical by- 
oducts, such as insulin, which cannot be 


nr 
t 


manutactured by synthesis. The building 
which was originally a chair factory, com 
prises an air lock and three cold rooms in 
which the temperature may be reduced, at 
times, to minus 47° F. The walls and ceilings 
throughout the store—totalling an area of 
6,322 sq. ft--are lined with Warecrite 
laminated plastics in a satin finished mottle 
pattern. This material was used because of 
its good physical characteristics at low tem 
peratures and its hard-wearing and hygienic 
qualities. The panels for the ceilings were 
supplied by Warerite Ltd., cut to size and 
bonded to a 4-in. thick insulation core 


* * * 


A NEW coagulant—apparently a_ polyelec 
troiyte—has been announced by the Dow 
Chemical Company This material, manu 
factured under the trade name of Separan 
2610, is expected to be of particular interest 
in the mining industry, where it can be used 
advantageously in ore recovery. It also 
offers an improved solution to almost all 
problems in which a separation of solids 
from water suspension is necessary. 

The new product is effective in amounts 
as small as one part per 2.000.000 parts of 
solids, and the amount of agent used may be 
reduced as much as 30 times, compared with 
other similar agents Its use has decreased 
material losses by as much as 80 per cent, 
and increased total product recovery up to 
S per cent. Among its other advantages 
is a high capacity for increasing the filtra- 
tion rate in separation processes. 

Separan—manufactured as a white amor 
phous flake which is dissolved for use as a 
dilute solution—can be stored indefinitely 
without need for preservatives 


* * + 


CORROSION has been defined as destruc 
tion of metals by electro-chemical agencies 
in contrast to erosion by mechanical means 
When a corrosive reaction takes an electro 
chemical course then destruction of the 
metal is usually severe. A short article out 
lining the causes and mechanics of electro 
chemical corrosion appears in the winter 
edition of Building Topics which is obtain- 
able free of charge from the publishers at 
their new head office, Tretol Ltd., Tretol 
House. The Hyde. London N.W.9. Tel 


37972 


Colindale 722 
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Law & Company News 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from the printed reports, but 
we cannot be responsibie for errors that may occur 


Mortgages & Charges 

(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
herein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shali be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides 
that every company shall, in making its Annual Sum- 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the 
company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages or Charges have been so regis- 
tered. In each case the total debt, as specified in the 
last available Annual Summary, is also given—marked 
with an *—followed by the date of the Summary but 
such total may have been reduced.) 

PLASTICRAFY Ltp., London N.W. 18 
November, debenture to Martins Bank 
Ltd. securing all moneys due or to become 
due to the bank; general charge. *Nil. 4 
April, 1953. 

Satisfaction 

ORGANON LABORATORIES LtTpD., London 
W.C.—-Satisfaction 25 November of charge 
registered 17 April, 1947. 





New Registrations 


Clenge Products Ltd. ° 

Private company. (541,378.) Capital 
£100. Manufacturers of and dealers in 
chemicals, ete. The permanent directors 
are: Brig. Jas. L. P. Macnair, Gerald S. Bell 
and Robt. B. Durlacher. Reg. office: 
Thoracy House, 34 Smith Square S.W.1 

Sadler & Company (Chemicals) Ltd. 

Private company. (541,480). Capital 
£100. To acquire the business now carried 
on by Sadler and Co. Ltd. at Middlesbrough 
and elsewhere and all the undertaking, 
property and assets relating thereto (exclud 
ing trade debts owing to and due from the 
said company (in respect thereof and also 
the business of the said company now 
carried on at  Evenwood, Co. Du 
ham, and such parts of the business 
now carried on by it at Middlesbrough as 
are connected with the distillation of 
manufacture of tar, naphthalene, anthra- 
cene, benzole, crude tar acids and other 
products derived from tar and with the 
storage and shipment of creosote, benzole 
and petrol). Subscribers and other particu- 
lars are similar to North Eastern Tar 
Distillers (Sadlers) Ltd. (See last week’s 


issue.) 


Sadler & Company (Coke Ovens) Ltd. 

Private company. (541,479) Capital 
£100. To acquire the business of coke and 
gas producers and processors of ancillary 
products carried on by Sadler and Co. Ltd. 
at Evenwood, Co. Durham and _ elsewhere 
(exclusive of any business carried on by the 
said- company at Middlesbrough or Carlton 
Yorks.) Subscribers and other particu 
lars are imilar to North Eastern Tar 
Distillers (Sadlers) Ltd. 


Sadler & Company (Storage) Ltd. 

Private company (541.481) Capital 
£100. To acquire that part of the business 
now carried on by Sadler and Company Ltd 
at Middlesbrough and elsewhere’ which 
relates to the sterage and shipment of 
creosote, benzole and petrol; and to carry 
on the business of wharfingers, shippers 
merchants, brokers, ete. 
other particulars are similar to North 
Eastern Tar Distillers (Sadlers) Ltd. 


Subscribers and 


Kumar (London) Ltd. 

Private company. (541,510. Capital 
£1,000. Manufacturers of and dealers in 
drugs and medical, veterinary, biological and 
pharmaceutical preparations. — etc The 
permanent directors are: Shri G. Chandra 
Surendra K. Agrawal and Arthur F. Harris 
Reg. office: 91 Belmont Hill, S.E.13 

Collie Chemicals Utd. 

Private company (542,235 Capita 
£100 To carry on the business of manu 
facturers of and dealers in chemicals an¢ 
chemical products, etc Subscribers (each 
with one share) are: Wm. Y. Thornton, Johr 
N. Davie Mrs. Irene C. Collie is the first 
Secretary: John N. Davie. Regis 
16/18 Clapham Junction Ap 


director 
tered office 


proach S.W.11 





Company News 


Frederick Braby & Co. Ltd. 

Sales turnover during the vear was 
record, it was reported at the annual genera 
meeting of Frederick Braby & Co. Ltd. o 
21 December. The chairman and manag 
ing director, Mr. F. C. Braby. added, how 
ever, that the margin of profit obtainable 
on most of the firm’s products was reduced 
owing to keener competition and increase 
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in wages and salaries under national agree- 
ments. Mr. Braby said that demand for 
the company’s principal products was excel- 
lent, and he hoped to be able to report a 
substantial improvement this year. A final 
dividend of 64 per cent on the ordinary 
stock was approved. 
Bowmans Chemicals Ltd. 

Bowmans Chemicals Ltd. are resuming 
dividends on the £50,800 ordinary capital 
with a recommendation of 10 per cent for 
the vear ended 31 October. The latest pay- 
ment was a 74 per cent final dividend for the 
year 1950-51. Profits, subject to audit, 
were £18.672, compared with £20,440 for the 
previous year. after a higher income charge 
of £21.237 (£4,000) and providing £1,159 
(nil) profits tax 





Branch Office 
Riley Stoker Co. Ltd. announce that with 
effect from 1 January their Midland area 
manager, Mr. A. J. Salter. can be contacted 
at their new branch office at 43 Burton 
Road, Melton Mowbray, Leics. Tel.: Mel- 
ton Mowbray 495. 





Semi-Micro Analysis 
THE Bradford Chemical Society in con- 
junction with the Department of Chemistry 
and Dyeing of the Bradford Technical Col 
lege announce that a symposium on * Semi- 
Micro Analysis’ and an exhibition of chemi- 
cal apparatus are to be held at the college 
on 11 and 12 February. 

[The symposium will start at 


p.m. on I] 
February with 


an introductory lecture on 
‘Methods of Micro-Analysis’ by P. Holt, 
B.Sc.. Ph.D.. D.L.C., M.Inst.Biol.. F.R.1.¢ 
On 12 February there will be three lectures. 
One in the morning and two in the after- 
noon They will be on ‘Organic Semi- 
Micro Analysis’ by G. Ingram, A.R.LC.. 
‘Inorganic Semi-Micro Analysis’ by H. 
Holness. M.Sc.. F.R.LC. and ‘ Micro Bal- 
ances’ by G. F. Hodsman, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.L¢ 

The exhibition of chemical apparatus will 
be held in the College Hall from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. on both days. Many well-known 
manufacturers of chemical apparatus are 
exhibiting and particular emphasis will be 
Placed on apparatus used in micro- and 
semi-micro analysis. There should be many 
examples of new apparatus, it is stated. and 
new techniques will be demonstrated 


Next Week’s Events 


TUESDAY 4 JANUARY 
Incorporated Plant Engineers 
London: Royal Society of Arts. ‘ The 
Writing and Presentation of a Technical 
Report for a Non-Technical Board of Direc 
tors’ by W. J. Dickie. 
Institute of Metal Finishing 
Birmingham: James Watt Memorial Insti- 
tute, Great Charles Street, 6.30 p.m. * Prac 
tical Platers’ Forum.’ 


WEDNESDAY 5 JANUARY 
Incorporated Plant Engineers 
Southampton: Polygon Hotel, 7.30 p.m 
‘Industrial Instrumentation” by C. M. V 
Benwell. 


THURSDAY 6 JANUARY 
Institute of Metal Finishing 
Manchester: Engineers’ Club, 7.30 p.m. 
‘Trends of Progress in Electrodeposition ” by 
Professor J. W. Cuthbertson 
FRIDAY 7 JANUARY 
Soctiey of Instrument Technology 


Fawley: Copthorne House, 7 p.m. * Indus- 
trial Instrumentation’ by L. Yoxall 





Market Reports 


LONDON.—-The markets have opened in 
their usual quietness after the Christmas 
holiday, and with the end of the year ap- 
proaching. stocktaking and new _ contract 
rates are receiving the main attention. Price 
changes reported so far include a reduction 
of about £3 5s. per ton in the price of 
methylene chloride, and caustic potash is 
lower by tl per ton, as from 1 January 
Formic acid prices are unchanged. There 
is little of outstanding interest in the coal tar 
products market. 


MANCHESTER.——Trading conditions on the 
Manchester market for heavy chemical pro- 
ducts have been relatively quiet since the 
reopening after the Christmas holidays. This 
is the normal experience at this time of the 
year, though the dullness has been accen- 
tuated by the closing down of a number of 
cotton mills in Lancashire for extended 
periods because of unsatisfactory order- 
books. It is not expected that the market 


will get into full stride again until well into 
next week. when a reasonably good resump- 
tion of the demand from most of the princi 


pal outlets 1s anticipated 
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CLASSIFIED 


~ SITUATIONS VACANT | 


The engagement of persons answering these advertisements 
must be made through a Locai Office of the Ministry of 
Labour or a Scheduled Employment Agency if the applicant 
ais a man aged 18-64 inclusive, or a woman aged 18-59 
inclusive, unless he or she, or the employment, is excepted 
from the provisions of the Notifications of Vacancies 
Order, 1952 


RKRMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS — ne 

CHEMIST as assistant to the Chief Chemist in thei 
Rocket Division for research in unusual field, with a 
wide range of ——— Degree or A.R.L.C. essential 


Good prospects pply giving details of experience to 
Leference CG Rut TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 
MANAGER, ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS, 
COVENTRY. 


NHIEF CHEMIST required for synthetic phenol plant 
4 near Pontefract-—experience in manufacture of pheno! 
and sulphuric acid an advantage but not essential 
position is of considerable responsil ilitv and offers good 
prospects contributory pension arrangements availabl 
Apply with particulars of age, qualifications, experie! 
and salary required to SECRETARY, SYNTHETIC 
CHEMICALS LTD., KNOTTINGLEY, YORKS. (marking 


envelope ‘* Chemist 


FOR SALE 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 

Ahorticultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, 
medicinal, insulating; also lumps ground and granulated; 
established 1830; contractors to H.M. Government. 
THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., ‘‘INVICTA’’ WORKS, 
BOW COMMON LANE, LONDON, E. TELEGRAMS: 
** HILL-JONES, BOCHURCH LONDON. ’ TELEPHONE: 
3285 EAST. 


ONE BERTRAM TWIN ROLL FILM DRIER, with 
. steam-heated rolis 60 by 28, complete with motor, 


starter, vapour hood, ete. In first-class condition 


One SCOTT VACUUM OVEN— inside measurements 
approx. 6 ft. by 6 ft. by 5 ft., with vacuum pump 
and belongings 

Six Brand New STERILISING VESSELS-——7 ft. long by 
3 ft. diam 

One 4 ft. Positive-driven EDGE RUNNER MILL, with 
reduction gear, motor and starter 

One S.J. WERNER MIXER with pan approx. 2 ft. by 
2 ft., of the tilting type 

Two Steam-jacketed CAST-IRON FILTER PRESSES, 
each with 38 s.j. plates and 39 frames, cake size 
= ft. 4 in. square 

Several Johnson CAST-IRCN FILTER PRESSES, various 
sizes and types. 

GARDNER Mixe rs, and Mixers and Sifters combined, 
sizes “* E,” “GG,” “HH,” “J and experimental 

HYDRO EXTRACTORS 24 in., 30 in. and 36 in. 

Two Gardner ‘‘ H” size Steam-jacketed MIXERS. 

Two 18 in. KEK PLATE MILLS, with feeders, delivery 
bins, motors and entablature 

RICHARD SIZER, LTD., 
ENGINEERS, 
HULL. 


Te lephone 31743 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 


N ARCHANT BROS. TRIPLE GRANITE ROLLER 


MILL. Rolls 9 in. diam. by 16 in. wide lat mot ion, 
fast and loose pulleys 3 in. face by 21 in. diam 
£S0) 

CHANGE PAN PAINT MIXER. Pans 18 in. diam. by 
22 in. dee} Fast and loose pulleys 2 nh. face by 
10 in. dian § Giood condition 


THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL), LTD., 
CUBA STREET, MILLWALL E.14. 
Tel. EAST 1844. 


MORTON, SON AND WARD, LIMITED. 
Invite inquiries for 


‘*MORWARD ” MIXERS 
U SHAPED TROUGH MIXERS in stainless 
xr mild ste made all sizes icketed 
unjacketed | g otherwis« Scroll 





paddle type 
JACKETED and UNJACKETED, in stainless steel or 
mild steel ide to re trements All sizes and 


irranged With mixing ear in varving pes 


JACKETED PANS 
100g., 150g., and 200g NEW in mild steel, for 10% 


with or without mixing gear 
STORAGE hoops PANS, c., made to requireme 
iinless s 1 o1 oe l 
HYDRO "EXTRACTORS varving sizes, second-hand 
good conditior 
PUMPS 
\ selection of new wens and other second ind Pumps 
In STOCK, 2 
MORTON, SON AND WARD, LIMITED, 
WALK MILL, 
DOBCROSS, NR. OLDHAM, 
ANCS. 
Phone: Saddleworth 437 
PHONE 98 STAINES 
& YLINDRICAL Pye gee PRESSURE’ TANKS, 
7.000 and 2.400 2 glass lined) 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC “STIRRERS, $403 50 
shaft (uu 
CYL. VACUUM OVENS: Jacketed), 8 £t. by 
» ft d t ft. bv 3 ft. 6 in ind 45 


00 gal ALUMINIUM a ee TANK. 
BALL MILLS —-4 ft y4 6 in., ar ft. by 3 ft 
‘GARDNER’ ENCLOSED EDGE RUNNER 
diam. bed 
40). DUPLEX ‘Z’* ANI) FIN BLADE PLAIN AND 
JACKETED TILTING MIXERS. 
PANS, PUMPS, HYDROS, CONDENSERS, STILLS, 
GRINDERS, CRUSHERS, BOILERS AND DRYERS, Et 


HARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD., 
STAINES. 


1 


SACK AND BAG MERCHANTS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS. New and rec onditioned for Home and 
Export. (Use JUTEX for sack repairing ALTRINCHAM 
JUTE LTD., WRIGHT STREET, ‘BROADHEATH, 
ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE. ALTrincham 4360 
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FOR SALE 
SELWOOD FOR PLANT 


STORAGE TANKS FOR SALE 
HORIZONTAL CYLINDRICAL 


12 000 gal.—30 ft. by 9 ft. (Second-hand 
’ 


5,000 gal 19 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. (New) 

8.000 gal.—13 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. (New) 

2.400 gal.—20 ft. 5 in. by 5 ft 

® 000 gal.—10 ft. 9 in. by 6 ft. 6 in. (New). 

1,000 gal.—11 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in. (New and Second-hand) 
500 gal.—5 ft. 9in. by 4 ft. 6 in. (New and Second-hand). 


VERTICAL CYLINDRICAL 
9,000 gal 21 ft. 4 in. by 9 ft. diam 
250 gal New T.V.O. storage 


RECTANGULAR ENCLOSED 


3,700 gal 12 ft. by 10 ft. by 6 ft. deep. 


1,550 gal Aluminium, 7 ft. by 6 ft. by 6 ft 

1,200 gal 8 ft. by 4 ft. by 6 ft., riveted 
500 gal 5 ft. by 4 ft. by 4 ft. (New) 

New 100-1,000 gal.—black or galvanised 


RECTANGULAR — TOP 
ect 


12,800 gal i ft. by 4 ft. plates complete with 
cover 
1.200 ga Sect. Braithwait 


790 gal cast iron 


galvanised 


OVAL—LORRY MOUNTING 
2,500 gal.—single compartment 
sprayed inside 
500 yal single compartment, black (2 off) 
1,500 gal.—4-compartment, extensive fittings (5 off) 
000 gal.—-Cylindrical 4 compartment, petrol 
1,000 gal.—-single compartment, complete with steam 


aluminium metal- 


9 


coils, ex-tar transport (2 off 
600 gal.—4-compartment with all valves, etc 
450 gal.—single compartment 


200 gal.—galvanised (6 off) 


WILLIAM R. SELWOOD, LTD., 
CHANDLERS FORD, 
HANTS. 

PHONE 2275. 


WORK WANTED & OFFERED 


(CRUSHING, GRINDING, MIXING and DRYING for 
“the trade. 
THE CRACK PULVERISING MILLS LTD. 
Plantation House, 
Mincing Lane, 
London, E.C.2. 


GRINDING, CRUSHING AND GRADING 
FINE GRINDING LTD., 
BLACKHOLE MINE, EYAM 
TELEPHONE: EYAM 227 


pPetvEntine of every description of chemical and 

materials for = trade with improved mills, 
wharfage, and storage facilities. THOS. HILL-JONES, 
LTD., ‘‘INVICTA ° WORKS, BOW COMMON LANE, 
LONDON, E.. TELEGRAMS *‘ HILL-JONES. 
BOCHURCH LONDON.’ TELEPHONE: 3285 EAST, 


For Classified Advertising 
THE CHEMICAL AGE 
PULLS IN RESULTS 


ne 


PATENTS 


T HE Proprietors of Patent No. 582908 for ‘* PROCESS 


FOR THE CLARIFICATION OF GLYCEROL 


LIQUORS OBTAINED BY THE FERMENTATION OF 
NATURAL OCCURRING CARBO-HYDRATES SUCH AS 
MOLASSES,’’ desire to secure commercial exploitation 
by Licence or otherwise in the United Kingdom Replies 
to Haseltine Lake & Co., 28. Southampton Building 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


— oprietors of Patents N 13,768 and 9. 
Th : IMPROVEMENTS IN OR RELATING To THE 
PRODUCTION OF CELLULOSE,’’ and ‘*‘ METHOD 
FOR THE PREPARATION OF PURIFIED CELLU- 
LOSE *’ respectively, desire to secure commercial 
exploitation by licence in the United Kingdom. Replies 
to Haseltine Lake & Co., 28, Southampton Building 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Etc. 


BPwAkD RUSHTON SON AND KENYON 
4 (Established 1855 


Auctioneers, Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS PLANT AND 
MACHINERY 
York House, 12 York Street Manchester. 


lrelephone 1937 (2 lines) Central Manchester 








FOR ALL TYPES OF 
BOILERS 


















Durability 
Efficiency 





Patents 
207123 

490306 ¢. 
581396 


AIR SPACE DESIGNED 
TO SUIT DRAUGHT 
AND FUEL HEAT 
RESISTING METAL 








COLLINS IMPROVED 
FIREBARS, LTD. 


51, THE MALL, EALING, LONDON, W.,5 
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thermometers for 
all Laboratory purposes 


a) 


Glass sheathed Insulated 
thermometers for 
Chemical purposes 


— 
High Precision 
Thermometers 


made to Standard Speci- ~~2® a 
fications for scientific research 













All types of Precision Hydrometers 


‘Phone: G. H. ZEAL, Lro., zesidon 


Liberty Souphone| ~ 


2283/6 LOMBARD RD., MORDEN RD., LONDON, S.W.19 London 


—— 
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Suays 


@ iN HARD RESISTANT VITREOUS 
ENAMEL 


@ SPECIALLY PROCESSED TO GIVE 
MAXIMUM SERVICE 


@ALL CORNERS AND EDGES 
ROUNDED 


@ SIZES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
REQUIREMENTS 


@ FINISHED IN GREEN OR OTHER 
SELECTED COLOUR 


NATIONAL ENAMELS LTD: 






53, NORMAN ROAD, GREENWICH 
LONDON, S.E.10. 


Telephone : Greenwich 2266-7 and 2429 
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Pure Phenol 39 41 C Crystals 
Potassium Ferricyanide 


Potassium Nitrate—Double Refined 
99 100° 


Trisodium Phosphate 
Disodium Phosphate 
Diethylamine 
Barium Nitrate 
Formic Acid 90 
Oxalic Acid 
Soda Ash Light 98 100 | | 


for export from Hamburg 


Enquiri¢ 

CHEMITRADE LIMITED | 

17 STRATTON ST. * LONDON * W.1 
Telephor Cal 


GRO ry 3422 \7 mi. door 














THE 1.D.L 


WIDE BAND AMPLIFIER 


and Discriminator 


Unit Type 652 


De ’ 1 wy 


ed primarily for use with 
Scintillation counters. This unit is a wide 
band width linear pulse amplifier of 
stability with built-in discriminator. 


GAIN: 80 dB. BAND WIDTH: 5 Mc/s 
Variable rise and fall time 


DISCRIMINATOR BIAS: 5-50 volts (metered) 


Full narr , 
af Particulars of this and ancillar\ rT 


Diment from 


ISOTOPE DEVELOPMENTS LTD. 


120 MOORGATE - LONDON - E.¢.2, DEVELOPMENTS LTD. 


Telephone: MIE Tropolitan 9641 (5 lines) > 








nt: Hawnt & Co. Ltd 


t A.M. Lock & Co. Ltd. 
Te V n 6744 : 
h Agent: A. R. Boiton & Co 


Edinburgh 6244¢ 

















